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A luxury car but not a luxury price! 


‘Tuts sPECIAL extra-long-wheelbase Studebaker is well-named the Land 


Cruiser. It floats across the miles so smoothly, you seldom feel even 


the symptoms of fatigue on a day-long drive. 
But for all its “upper bracket” 
is priced well within the bounds of moderation 
What’s more, there’s no excess bulk in those low-swung. impressive 


look and luxury, this Land Cruiser 


contours. That means no wasting of gas—and no taxing of your strength 


and patience when parking or threading through a traffic stream. 


’ 


World’s first ca 
headliner in a star-studded presentation of far-advanced Studebaker 
sedans, coupes and convertibles 

The very first chance you have, be sure to see every one of the fab- 


r with nylon upholstery, this Land Cruiser is just one 


ulously fine new Studebaker dream car 
Their brakes automatically adjust themselves! Their dash dials have 
proof “black light” for night-driving safety! Their new look is 


the new goal of all truly modern motor car design! 


STUDEBAKER 


first in style. 


Jirst in vision... first hy far with a postwar car 


HERE'S PHILCO LEADERSHIP IN PORTABLE RADIO VALUE 


NEW. and only ZF, 


\ f In beauty, performance and value, here’s another record-breaking 


triumph from the Philco laboratories. A truly portable radio that plays 
on AC, DC or battery with the most amazing sensitivity and tonal output 
ever packed into such compact space. Exquisitely designed in choice of 
Ivory, Maroon, Tan or Green plastic. At its low price, the Philco 602 


sets a new standard of portable radio value! At your Philco Dealer now. 


PHILCO 
fora pr Gute: Oe 


"Slightly higher Deover ond West 


[Sibalh the Shou!” be 
jap ap hi TL 


LK9Z-7DG-XJH 


The way to lovely hair. . . frequent brushings 
with a nylon-bristled brush. Those nylon 


bristles are lively. ..easy to clean . . .stay clean . . .efficient 


fresh and resilient. 


Chores fly by... with brushes designed to do the job right— brushes made with durable, 
hard-working nylon bristles. You'll find nylon bristles in a variety of household brushes. 


Smooth shaving—when you usea brush with 
gentle nylon bristle 


Longer life for paintbrushes 
hey'resoft,andeasy _nylon bristles. 


with Du Pont right- and left-h 


with sparkling backs of oe f 


on the skin...giveafast,abundant lather 3 to5 times urdy nylon bristles give Du Pont ““C of America” returns to the air 

+-dry quickly. down a smooth surface. Mon nber 13—NBC network. 
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Telephone Relay 
3% actual size 


you drop a nickel in a pay station and dial a. call—or dial from 


home or office—as many as 1000 telephone relays go into action. 


The relay is the little device illustrated above—an electrical switch that 
works far faster than you can wink. You probably don’t know it exists. 


But you couldn’t make a telephone call without 


These relays leap into service when you telephone, opening and closing 


circuits. They operate millions of times in their lifetime. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories designed this relay and some of the Labora- 


tories’ best scientific minds are spending all their time improving it. 


Is it worth while to assign such great talent to so small a device? 


Here is the answer: There are more than 100,000,000 relays in the Bell 
System and they represent one dollar out of every six spent for equip- 
ment in dial telephone exchanges. 


Design changes by Bell Telephone Laboratories have already saved mil- 
lions of dollars in cost and greatly improved telephone service. It is this 
kind of research, especially in a time of rising costs, that helps keep your 
Bell System telephone service low in price. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES A great research organization, working 


to bring you the best possible telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
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--- SWIMMERS HAVE 
FUN WITH DIVING FINS 


The swimmers pictured on these pages are using a 
imple gadget which opens up a whole new world of 
cople who cannot afford a diving 

helmet or a glass-bottomed boat. The gadget is a 
streamlined 2-inch-thick mahogany plank called a 
Porpoise Diving Fin, When the fin is towed at the 
end of a long rope by a slow-mo 
swimmer can dive as much as 3 
surface simply by tilting the leading edge of the fin 
downward (top picture, left). Whe g edge 
is tilted upward, fin and sv 
to the su 
underwater exploration (opposite page) are 
only by the length of time that a person is able to 
hold his breath, 

Inventor of the diving fin is a Detroit adv 
executive named Winslow Harrison Case, who de- 
vised the original model back in 1918 when he was 
only 12 years old. Case used it for five summers, t 
tired of its novelty and forgot about the whole thing 
until his young son found the original fin recently 
while rummaging through the family attic. Th 
gave Case an idea: why not get the fin pat 
make some money out of his boyhood toy 
now retail for $ 
troit manufacturers hope to have people plunging to 
thebottom of every lake, pond and lagoon in the U 


ON THE SURFACE three girls cling to their fins, ready 
to dive. Fins work best when towboat goes about 5 mph. 


DOUBLE AUTOMATIC 


Easy to see... 
Easy to ser { 
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pions Soa HOT in 30 *“ " j 


UNTIL YOU'VE USED Sunbeam Ironmaster, you've no ide 
how much faster and easier ironing can be. No waiting for it ‘eo 
to heat up—it's ready to go in a split minute, always delivers 
the correct, steady heat for whatever fabric you're ironing. 
That's why you finish quicker, feeling fresher with a Sunbeam. 

SUNBEAM HAS the Thumb-tip Heat Control Dial up in the handle, 
where it is always cool and convenient. Easy-to-see. Easy-to-set. 
A finger-touch sets it for the correct, safe heat you want. 

SUNBEAM HAS the Quick, Steady Heat made possible by Double-" 
‘Automatic Heat Control, an exclusive Sunbeam invention. Heats YEATS QUICKER, 
faster—never overheats. Reaches safe Low Heat for rayonsin STAYS HOTTER, 
30 seconds, High Heat for heavy, damp linens in 2}4 minutes. spoNs FASTER 

IN ADDITION, IT HASthe air-cooled, wrist-resting handle... larger 

: ironing surface... permanently attached cord set... new stream- 

QUICK, Steady High Heat lined beauty. See your dealer. 


© SUNBEAM CORPORATION, Dept. 53, Chicage 50, Illincis * Toronte 9, Canada 


for heavy, damp linens. 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


CONTINUED 


NA DRY RUN Nance Stilley (left) explains the operation to Martha 
tchell (prone) and Dorothy M. Anderson, All three are water-ski champions. 


GETTING READY for a ride, girls have towropes adjusted. Long towlines 
make it possible to dive deeper and make the fin easier to maneuver in water. 9 mI 
a TAN 
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LASTS LONGER! 


It’s a fact! SKOL filters sunrays perfectly, 
lets beneficial tanning rays penetrate to your 
deeper skin layers—guarantees you a 
longer-lasting tan. 


And SKOL helps you get « glorious, 
golden-rich tan faster—painlessly —without 
burning. Start using filter action SKOL, 
today, for that radiant, suntanned 
SKOLook! ; 

* Antiseptic SKOL is a Me ily 


wonderful year-round 


medicine-chest—relieves b pl 


minor bums, poison ivy, pu 
scratches—prevents 


windburn and chapping! 


SKOL || 


mers aw swe) 
Fins eve HN 
CoN em LE 


COASTING ALONG, swimmers glide together just under the surface, Ex- 
perienced users of the fin can cover 350 feet of ocean or lake floor in a minute. THE WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING SUNTAN LOTION 
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“It’s panchromatic...it’s guaranteed!” 


—_—_—— 


FINE GRAIN, 


Now get better pictures time after 
time.. with Kryptar, America’s new 
big name in film! It’s Panchromatic. 
Fine-grain. Specially made to give 
you good pictures even when the 
exposure isn’t exactly right. Kryptar 
isavailable in the popular roll sizes, 

cartridges,and 8mm. movie 
film rolls. Ask for Kryptar wherever 
good film is sold. Get two or three 
rolls today. You'll want plenty of 
film for your holiday week-end. 
Kryptar Corp., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Millions turn to Bromo-Seltzer when 
headache, upset stomach and jumpy 
nerves all strike at once. Because 
for many years, Bromo-Seltzer has 
heen famous for fighting ordinary 
headaches three way: 


1. Relieves pain of hi 


all of which may team up to cause 
trouble. 

Simply put teaspoonful ina glassand 
add water. Bromo-Seltzer effer~ 


verceswithsplit-second amma 


action... ready to go to 
work at once. Caution 
Use only as directed. 


Get Bromo-Seltzer at 
yourdrugstorefountain 
or counter today. Com- 
pounded in four con- 
venient home sizes by 
registered pharmacists. 


For FAST headache help 
BROMO-SELTZER 


DRUG COMPANY SINCE 1887 
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@ With the people who are up-and- 
doing—a G-E Portable goes hand in 
hand. Take this sleek new beauty and 
you take the finest of traveling com- 
panions. Smart, trusty, powerful— 
styled as brilliantly as a Hollywood 
fashion! Take a good look at this eye- 


General Electric Company, Receiver Divition, Electronics Pork, Syr 


arresting, maroon plastic radio. Lift 
it—and feel its carefree lightness. 
Play it—on AC, DG, or its own thrifty 
batteries—and marvel at its “big set” 
oy itanywhere, 


toneand selectivity 
Buy it—and take fun with you. gq ggge 
Askyourdealerfor Model150. 39 


N.Y. 


ess 


sto" 


jere's Fun-On-The-Run! The 
popular G-E 3-way personal radio. A 
sleek portable that plays on AC, DC, 
or its own thrifty batteries. So light 
(only 5%Ibs.). So compact (only 814! 
high). So smart in its sturdy enameled 
metal case. Model 140, above. 


radio 


@ Pays Off Every Time You @ Deluxe Self-Cha 
Play It! Triple-value portable. able with 5 Short-Way 
Plays on AC, DC, batteries.  Renewsits power over and over 
Glorious tone. Brings in radio when plugged into AC house 
stations like a big set at home. current —or connected to auto 
Styledlikefineairplaneluggage. battery. Push button controls. 
Big Dynapower speaker. A joy _ Natural color tone! A world of 
to own! Model 254 TW, atleft. _ selectivity! Model 260, at right. 


SUSAN HAYWARD, co-starring in 
Walter Wanger's “TAP ROOTS," color 
by Technicolor, a Universal-International Release. 


natural color tone radios 


GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 


‘Western price slightly bigker. : 


Prices subjes to change without wotce, 


A SWIFT’S BROOKFIELD 
DINNER THAT LEAVES YOU 


fh torah fou fun 


Amain dish that melts in your mouth needn't 
melt the cook. For Swift’s Brookfield Sau- 
sage makes summertime suppers a snap. 
You can prepare a zesty dinner like this— 
crisp-browned sausage, peach halves, peas 
—in just a few minutes. 

See how quickly the Brookfield flavor 
tempts finicky hot-weather appetites! Swift 
uses only selected cuts, and the seasoning is 
blended to perfection. Every tender link 
has a “just-right” flavor. 

‘Those tempting morsels of flavor provide 
good nourishment, too. Brookfield is rich 
in proteins and B vitamins that pep up 
lagging body energy. And, you always get 
this favorite sausage at its best. . . for 
SWIFT'S BROOKFIELD is made fresh daily 
in our kitchens from coast to coast! 


SWIFT'S BROOKFIELD SAUSAGE WITH PEACH HALVES. 
Pan-fry links according to directions on package. Brown 
peach halves in same pan and serve with peas. 


4% 
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ETTERS TO 


THE 80TH CONGRESS 
Si 


For once Ltre and I violently dis- 
agree! How anyone can praise the 
blundering, inept, idiotic, spasmodic, 
politically maneuvering, stupid actions 
and deliberations of our “august™ as- 
sembly of duly elected representatives 
masquerading under the title of "The 
80th Congress” (Lire, June 14) is ut- 
terly beyond my comprehension. 
Housing, price control, margarine 
tax, education, civil rights, wages, 
health insurance and the American 
people have been ruinously neglected. 
Our “Bright New World” has tar- 
ished badly under their political pol- 
ishing. 


Jou J. Manarrey 
Mount Rainier, Md. 


© Reader Mahaffey’s comment was 
more appropriate when he wrote it 
than it is now. Although Congress 
failed to take action on some of the 
points raised in his letter, neverthe- 
in its last week it pulled a ninth. 
inning save by restoring ECA funds, 
rejecting the Mundt-Nixon bill, pass- 
ing a bill to admit 205,000 refugees 
to the U.S, Since L1rr’s story, Con- 
ress has in addition voted for the 
draft, authorized a 70-group Air 
Force, extended the terms of atomic 
rey commissioners, renewed the 
‘cal Trade Agreements Act for 
ised the pay of more than 
a n federal employes, main- 
tained farm price supports and made 
mortgages more available to Gls by 
authorizing RFC to finance up to 
25% in secondary mortgages.—ED. 


PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
sins: 
‘THE LADIES OF CHARITY OF TIE CATH- 
IC CHARITIES OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 
YORK, A MEMMER BODY OF THE CO- 
ONDINATING COUNCIL NEPRESENTING 8t 
ONGANIZATIONS OF THE ARCHDIOCES 
MUST PROTEST GROSS HISTORICAL Mt 
REPRESENTATIONS IN ARTICLE ON PROT- 
ESTANT REFORMATION (Lire, June 14). 
MARGARET ARMSTRONG 
PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


sin 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE NEW 
YORK ARCHDIOCESAN UNION HOLY NAME: 
SOCIETY NUMBERING 75,000 ONJECT 
STRENUOUSLY AND WITH JUSTICE TO 
LIFE'S DISTORTION OF HISTORICAL FACTS. 

MORGAN SHEEHAN 

PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE EDITORS 


Sirs: 
In regard to your statement in 
this week's Lire, may I point out that 
indulgences were not sold... . 
Anne Graccum 
Baldwin, 


bg 


@ Although in defining indulgences, 
the Catholic Encyclopedia states 
that the doctrine itself has no “nat- 
ural” or “necessary” connection 
with profit, Reader Glaccum will find 
in the same source, under the head- 
ing REFORMATION, the following per- 
tinent quotation: “The first impulse 
to secession was supplied by the op- 
position of Luther in Germany and 
Zwingli in German Switzerland to 
the promulgation by Leo X of an in- 
dulgence for contributions toward 
the building of the new St. Peter’s 
in Rome.”—ED. 


Sirs: 

Since Lie has chosen to reiterate 
the fabricated Protestant side of the 
so-called Reformation, it is but fair 
also to tell what manner of men Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin and Henry VIIL, the 
leaders of that catastrophe, were. 

Luther was a German religious of 
the Augustinian order who violated 
his three vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience; he apostatized, married 
a nun and commenced declaiming 
against the Catholic Church. ... He 
persevered in preaching error and 
after leading a scandalous life, died on 
leaving the table, where he had as 
usual gorged himself with wine and 
meats, 

Zwingli was a curate of the Church 
of Our Lady of Hermits in Switzer- 
lund; he preached at Zurich the errors 
of Luther, had the effrontery to marry 
publicly and was killed in a battle lost 
by his partisans, although he had 
promised them victory 

Calvin was an ecclesiastic of Noyon. 
He went to Bourges, where he adopted 
the errors of Luther; he settled in 
Geneva where he burned to death 
Michael Servetus, who had the cour- 
age to differ with him, and finally died 
himself of a shameful disease. 

Henry VIII was King of England. A 
slave to his passions, he wished the 
Pope to annul his lawful marriage, but 
the Pope refused. Henry then declared 
himself the head of the Church in 
England, drew his people into schism 
and soon after into heresy. We need 
not mention his many wives, decapi- 
tations, etc... 

If these were true reformers, not 
four libertines, why did they not start 
reforming from within? Such a step 
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‘Soaping™ dulls hair_ 
Halo glorifies it! 


— 


((HALO)) 


\\stampoo 


Yes, “soaping” your hair 
with even finest liquid or cream 
shampoos hides its natural 
lustre with dulling soap film 


© Halo is made with a new patented ingredient. Halo—not 
a soap, not a cream—cannot leave dulling film! @ So Halo reveals 
the true natural beauty of your hair the very first time you 
use it, leaves it shimmering with glorious highlights. @ Needs 
no lemon or vinegar after-rinse. Halo rinses away, 
quickly and completely! @ Makes oceans of rich, fragrant 
lather, even in hardest water. Leaves hair sweet, clean, 
naturally radiant! @ Carries away unsightly loose dandruff like 
magic! @ Lets hair dry soft and manageable, easy to curl! 
@ Buy Halo at any drug or cosmetic counter. 


Halo Reveals the Hidden Beauty of Your Ha 
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erving an ace, or watching a race 
youte Zivice as confortable in 


went Healthknit Ke 


"TRADE MAAK REG U. 5. PAT OFFICE 


You're comfortable from top to bottom in #his underwear. For Healthknie 
gives you two famous exclusives: 1. Kut-Ups shirts with the 
Kut-Ups feature. 2. MacDee shorts with the Cantilever Support. These comfort 
twins are close knit of soft fine combed cotton. 
They whisk through washings, wear and wear. 
Try ‘em, friend ,..and see! 


HEALTHKNIT M20t SHORTS 


Note the built-in, cross-tape 
cantilever support. It auto- 
matically, gently lifts as the 
full elastic waistband hugs 
your waist... can't bind, 
bunch or chafe. No buttons 
to break or lose. Briefs or 
Midlengths. 


HEALTHKNIT Aat-dost SHIRTS 


Note the tailored in V-vent 
at the crotch line. It lets 
Kut-Ups m-o-v-e when you 
move, keeps the shi 
in, banishes creep, 
bunch, 


STANDARD KNITTING MILLS, INC. 
Knoxville 3, Tenn, 
New York Chicago’ Son Franciseo 


Licensee for Canada, 8. Lennard & Sons Ltd., Dundas, Ont. treave wanes exe. vs. rat. orf. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


\CONTINUED— 


would have precluded the City of Con- 
fusion that is Protestantism today. 

Jere J. Atcock 
New York, N.Y. 


@ In reporting the ideas and the tre- 
mendous repercussions set in mo- 
tion by these men, Lire followed the 
rule of historians who measure men 
in relation to their impact on civili- 
zation, regardless of their personal 
shortcomings —ED. 

Sirs: 

You said that “persecution of Prot- 
estants by Catholics reached a climax 
in the St. Bartholomew day massacre, 

I may be wrong but I have just com- 
pleted a course in Church history 
which stated very clearly that the 
Catholic Church was not in any way 
connected with this massacre, but 
that it was the work of Catherine de? 
Medici, the mother of the King of 
France, who was worried about the 
growing power of the Protestants who 
threatened the French throne. 

Gronce M. Travnon Jn, 

Charleston, S.C. 


According to the foremost Amer- 

can Catholic historian, Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, the St. Bartholomew day 
massacre climaxed the campaign of 
the Catholic rulers of France, aided 
by the Catholic dukes of Guise, to 
stamp out Protestantism, (Political 
and Cultural History of Modern 
Europe, Vol. I, p. 256)—ED. 


Sis 


You take your courage in yourhands 
when you seek to report such a con- 
troversial bombshell as “The Protes- 
tant Revolution.” Someone is bound 
to take umbrage at the handling of 
such a subject. 

For my own part, I am disappointed 
that you are the means whereby that 
old “chestnut” about the end justify- 
ing the means is given credence. The 
Jesuits have never held any such 
jous principle, 
e Hanny W. Kinwty 

Department of History 
Loyola College 
Baltimore, Md. 


¢@ Jesuit Hermann Busembaum, rec- 
ognized by Catholic source books as 
one of the founders of classical Jes- 
uit doctrine, wrote in his Medulla 
Theologiae (1650): “When the end 
is lawful, the means are also law- 
ful 


In addition Lire quoted in its 

inal story (p. 93) Rule XIII as 
laid down by St. Ignatius in his 
Rules for Thinking with the Church: 
“If [the Church} teaches that what 
seems white to us is black, we 
must declare it to be black on the 


T have just Gnished reeding “The 
Protestant Revolution" and wish to 
take this opportunity to express to 
you my deep personal appreciation 
for the content of this article in the 
series on the History of Western Cul- 
ture... . 

The entire series has made a con- 
tribution to public education on a 
mass scale unequalled, in my opinion, 
to anything ever done by a magazine 
of national prominence. 

Rev. R. W. Jastonowsxt Jn. 
‘The First Presbyterian Church 
Edinburg, Texas 


Sirs: 

For upward of 40. years I have 
prayed for such an article to be pub- 
lished by a first-class American maga- 
zine, Now I can sing my nunc dimittis. 

Your article is not so much a pro- 
test against the Catholic Church, but 
a protest for Christ and the liberty of 
the spirit. 

E. A, Banus 
Seattle, Wash. 


LAST LAST MAN 
Sirs: 

I was very much interested in yout 
article about the “Last Soldiers of the 
Revolution” in the May 31 issue of 
Lire, Samuel Downing’s daughter 
Margaret married my great-grandiath- 
er, James Barker. My grandfather 
told me that Mr. P. 'T, Barnum had 
the four living veterans of the Revo- 
lution—James Barham, James Cook, 
William Hutchins and Samuel Down: 
‘come to Philadelphia in 1863, 
to participate in a Fourth of July pa- 
rade, When Mr. Barnum’s emissary 
came to Grandfather Downing's home 
to ask him if he would make the 
trip to Philadelphia, he found the 
old gentleman up in a pear tree 
sawing off a dead limb, A carriage 
was driven to the hotel door to take 
the four inthe procesin. Me, Down. 
ing looked at the equipage and sai 
to his host “How fur ia i” The an- 
swer was “6 miles,” whereu 
Tigorong ancestor somarked,, “TH 
walk it.” According to an old nows- 
paper clipping he did walk it and re- 
ceived salvos of applause all along the 
route. 

The final scene in Mr. Downing’s 
fe combines comedy and tragedy. On 
is 106th birthday, November 30, 
1867, all of his neighbors came to his 
house to greet him. During the eve- 
ning the host remembered that he had 
some very good hard cider in the cel- 
lar, which he thought would be appre- 
ciated, He immediately started down 
the steep cellar stairs to fetch it, caught 
his heel and fell the whole length of 
the flight. When the neighbors picked 
him up he was dead, 
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HOW 34,000 OIL COMPANIES SERVE THE NATION AS... 


Oil Breaks 
Production | 
Records Again 


@ Never before has America used = | 
so much oil—not even in the peak +4 | 
year of the war. In the face of this ; 
enormous demand, the 34,000 ‘ay, 
companies in the oil industry — 


firms engaged in producing, refin- 
ing, transporting and distribution "38 
—are breaking records that seemed == 
beyond reach. 
In the production field, for ex- Hepes How OIL CONSUMPTION HAS INCREASED 
ample, 33,098 new wells were is oeecti 
drilled in 1947, The total footage pap eh 
was the greatest in history. sive gallons wore peoduces dally last 
Total production of crude oil 7% *v*r#rowing needs. 


sased demand for more cars, more planes and 
'e farm machinery—Am 


reached an all-time high of over 77 billion gallons. A vast new expansion program 
now under way will make 1948 another record-breaking year. 

A proved reserve of a trillion gallons of oil is available in the ground to back up 
the current supply for cars and trucks, for planes, for heat in homes and power in 
industry, for farming, trains and ships... . oil is the liquid energy that keeps America 
constantly forging ahead. : 

More petroleum products will be delivered this year. Be sure to use them effi- 
ciently. Oil is energy for America. Oil means more comfort, better living, greater 
convenience—for you. 


OIL INDUSTRY INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
670 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


OIL SANDS 


In the never-ending search for pe- 

‘new wells are drilled every 
day. There are now over 430,000 
Producing wells in the United States, 
Compared to 369,640 wells in 1938. 


duction companies alone is up 20%. 


May (leie Mie? smile wins 


recruits for a proud profession ! 


a ph 

t rgetown University School of Nu 

But, remembering her cheer 

won't be surprised at her selection 
now in newspaper an 

over the cour 


picture is appeari 
tnd on billboards 
Americans to join the prd 
dale, N. Y., girl, Mary L 

go doctor. And she s 


t. Y 


dent Smile! 


The smile that wins is 
the Pepsodent Smile! 


y Louise Shine knows it—and people all over America 
the Pepsodent Smile! New Pep- 
sodent with Irium is their 3-to-1 favorite for brighter smiles. 


agree—the smile that wins 


Wins 3 to 1 over any other tooth paste 
Families from coast to coast recently compared del 
New Pepsodent with the tooth pas 
home. By an average 
tastes better, ma 


they were using at 
id New Pepsodent 
s breath cleaner and teeth brighter than 
any other tooth paste they tried. For the safety of your smile 
use Pepsodent twice a day— see your dentist twice a year! 


De you have a wii smile? If Pepsodent 

Tooth Paste has helps smile and carcer—send 
your picture and story to Pepsodent, 141 W. Jackson, 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. If used you will receive regular 
Another fine product of Lever Brothers Company professional model fees. 
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Flying in formation across Lire’s cover this 
week are 11 Thunderjets, known as F-84s in U.S. 
Air Force terminology. "F” for “fighter” has now 
replaced "P” for “pursuit.” These jet-propelled 
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heart of your home 


Let this quality piano be the musical heart 
of your home. It will add untold beauty 
and interest to the lives of both children and adults. 


Exquisite tone, full volume and responsive 
touch make playing a joy for beginners as well 
as accomplished players. 


Distinctive styling, compact size and quality 
construction make the Betsy Ross Spinet 
your ideal choice for large or small rooms. 


See the latest models at your deale: 
Moderately priced; guaranteed for ten years. 
Made ONLY by the Lester Piano Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., builders of world renowned 
Lester Grand Pianos. 


sold by America 


foremost piano dealers 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 2-0 


LESTER PIANO MANUFACTURING CO., Inc, LESTER 13, PA. 
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WHETHER YOU DRIVE A ANS} ooeA ‘38 eee OR a 28} 
Use Less Oil...Use Less Gasoline...Get More Power 


To use less gasoline, less oil and to get more power, use 


Premium Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil regularly. 

Experience proves that you use less OIL because 
Sinclair Opaline provides better piston seal. Special 
chemicals assure this result. 


For the same reason—better piston seal—you also use 


SINCLAIR OPALINE MOTOR OIL 


Keep your molar clean ata whistle 


16 


less GASOLINE when you use Premium Sinclair Opa- 
line Motor Oil regularly. And you get MORE POWER, 
smoother power, thanks to increased engine efficiency. 

Today, stop at the Sinclair H-C Gasoline 
sign and ask your Sinclair Dealer for 


Premium Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil. 


Sinclair Refining Company ~ 
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ming to blind and 
t, old enemic 
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ma 

teley 
found thems uu 


ptrelentle Then, when the tension wa 


huddles, th 
he stepped up tc 
h 


nd cam 


nble acceptance speech—which everybody 
cluding his old rivals applauded. To run with hi 
the delegates picked Earl Warren. Even the De 
ats had to admit that after all the pulli 
the G.0.P. had done pretty well f 


haulir 


CARROLL REECE PERFORMS on a jew’s-harp at a dinner for n: 
men at the Merion Cricket Club. Watching him at right is Mrs, Worthin 


CANDIDATES STASSEN, MARTIN, DEWEY, TAFT LOOK HAPPY AT WELCOMING PARTY 


WEEK STARTS IN HOLIDAY SPIRIT 


es and visitors 
weaty work ah 
ntributed 


arrived in Philadelphia in a mood to have some fun 
1. The candidates not only met e: 


pther in 


the holiday spirit. Dewey's | 
es, free drinks and a fashion show (‘This dress w 
1 tea with Mrs. Dewey at the White House”). Taft supy 
elephant flown in from Columbus; it arrived airsick but ps “d 
(bottom right). Stassen imported 1,200 Is of Wisconsin che 
by mistake. Everywhere there were 
parades, sound truck ven a visitor with an old Willkie button and one with 
a button u “We Want Kinsey.” The carnival spirit, engendered partly 
by confidence in Republican victory and partly by the ry that Phila 
delphia water is unpalatable, swe} 


bill was delivered to Dewey headquarter 


STASSEN FANS JITTERBUG while f his older supporters holds Veterans for 


Stassen poster. Some 8,000 Stassen buttons were flown into Philadelphia each day. 


COLLAPSING ELEPHANT slumped \e i ention, TAFT ELEPHANT gets a hand from Ohio 
upagain with vacuum cleaner. But dele m Ye Belleyue-Stratford Hotel as “Eva Tfat” (Taf 


led back 


time in 


hips. 
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Convention 


CONTINUED 


DEWEY'S FIRST COUP was announce 
Edward Martin, who withdrew as the favorite son in favor of Dewey before the ballotin, 


THE SUPEREFFICIENT DEWEY FORCES 
BOOST DELEGATES ONTO BANDWAGON 
THESE WERE DEWEY'S A 


PAUL LOCKWOOD ((efi), who is Dew- 


hief secretai 


with Bill Bond, radio advi 


20 


io show 
for Dewey. 


nt of the support of Pennsylvania's Se 


JIM HAGERTY, Dewey’s press chief, 
reads one of statements that were hand- 


ed out as each new Dewey gain w: 


made. 


DEWEY’S CONFIDENCE was obvious at Lire-NBC vision show, which was the 
first press conference ever televised. Senator Martin's support had just k d 


While the sweating delegates turned Convention Hall into a steam bath and 
all the other candidates feverishly nipped in and out of strategy meetings (pp. 
24, 25), the Dewey forces operated with the unperturbed efficiency of an adding 


iency 
machine in a boiler plant. This was not surprising in view of the fact that they hi 
been doing just this kind of work all over the country for two years. The only d 
ference in Philadelphia was that they concentrated their efforts and operated in 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES (left, inho- | ED JAECKLE stops Barak Mattingly, a 
tel conference) may be the next Secretar, Missouri delegate, on floor of the hall. The 


of State. He helped shape foreign policy. _state gave Dewey 18 votes on second ballot. 


IDEWEY'S MANAGERS, Herbe: 
nd Ed Jaeckle (loud ti 


Brownell (seated), J. Russel 


prague (shirtslee 
make appearance at co 


) 
tion with Alf Landon, Joe Martin. 


were swung wid 
cided one, who wanted to m 
friendly chat. Favorite 
lof possible positions of importance with the 
lactly where it was gc 


and any dele- 
1 the governor had only to 
ons were reportedly given hints 
onfidence of a group that knew ex- 
ig. While the other candidates in effect pleaded with dele- 
ates to take a chance, Dewey forces merely suggested that they put their money 


THESE EVENTS HELPED WIN NOMINATION 


GEORGIA DELEGATE gets badge aft- 
Credentials Committee seated the prc 
Dewey instead of the pro-Taft delegation. 


JERSEY’S DRISCOLL after state cau- 
cus announces he is joinis 


Atleft is 


tad 


a 
DEWEY’S MARCHERS from Buffalo, N.Y. parade down aisle in tall gray top hats, 
swallow-tailed coats, striped pants to join Dewey demonstration on the convention floor. 


onasure thing before it was too lat 


for them to be in on the payoff, The contrast 

en showed in the floor demon- 
) d (next page) it did not bring 
as much enthusiasm from the gallery as Stassen’s or Taft's parade. But Dewey 
men knew quite well that no applause meter nominates presidents. In two bal- 


INDIANA'S HALLECK comes out of 
Dewey’s hotel room. Halleck swung In- 
diana to Dewey 20 hoursbeforeballoting 


MASSACHUSETTS’ SALTONSTALL 
talks with Governor Dewey before getting 
fassachusetts votes on first ballot. 
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Convention continue 
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THE VANDENBERGS SIT “alo: on a park bench in 
Rittenhouse Square. This photographic carnival resulted 


STOP-DEWEY MOVEMENT 
FAILS AFTER A HECTIC 
ATTEMPT AT AGREEMENT 


IN SERVICE ELEVATOR, trying to slip out of his ho- 
tel suite unobserved to go toan Ohio caucus, Taft is caught 
at the door by alert reporters, says “We're going to win.” 


‘TAFT EMERGES from elevator after same meeting. 
Coalition agreed it had more than a majority of the votes. 
But the members could not agree on one man for them all. 


24 


when Vandenberg’s desperate managers persuaded their 
reluctant candidate that he should make an appearance. 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey’s busy buttonhol- 
ers had not been at work long before the candidates 
opposed to him realized that only by united efforts 
could they stop him. The result was the stop-Dewey 
movement, fervid days of conferences, with candi- 
dates ducking down alleys to meet in suites, bed- 
rooms, even kitchens (Taft was late at one of them 
when he and his bodyguard got stuck in an eleva- 
tor). But all the conferences were futile because the 


IN KITCHEN of his hotel suite Pennsylvania's Gover. 
nor Duff, a Vandenberg supporter, discusses strategy with 
Elder Marshall, another delegate favoring Vandenberg. 


STASSEN EMERGES from the same meeting. Contra- 
ry to popular conception, the meeting room was free from 
smoke because the conferees indulged only in black coffee. 


THE KEY FIGURE IN A BOOM THAT DIDN'T BOOM 


RESULT of the mob scene at left, as seen in newspapers 
and newsreels, is Baruch-like picture of the Vandenbergs. 


candidates could not unite behind one man. Stassen 
refused to run with Taft and Taft could not get his 
supporters behind Stassen or Warren. And the most 
highly regarded dark horse, Arthur Vandenberg, 
upset his supporters by making not one move to as- 
sure those who might have voted for him. When it 
was all over, one of the candidates pronounced the 
stop-Dewey movement's elegy: “This was never a 
realistic thing. .. . It was absolutely impossible.” 


IN HALLWAY Michigan’s Governor Kim Sigler ducks 
into stop-Dewey meeting. Said he, "This is like a married 
woman getting caught going into the wrong bedroom.” 


GOVERNORS EMERGE from same conference. Sigler 
is at left, Duff at right. Meeting was in apartment of John 
D. M. Hamilton, manager of Landon’s campaign in 1936. 


THE STOP-DEWEY CAMPAIGN ENDS in this E i 0 Ww : ol i elf. But by this time it was too 


phone booth in 102° heat of Convention Hall. Here Gc \ 3, : c vernor Sigler stepped onto the 


ernor Kim Sigler, who nominated Vandenberg, : 1 tc or ever and released Vandenberg’s delegates to Dewey 
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BREAK IN THE VOTING comes from Connecticut del 
question of stickin; 
to break away. De 
came too late to be t 


with its Fayorite Son Raymond Baldwin ( 
ion decided to switch its vote just 


ulated then but made it clear that De 


THE CLINCHER comes when California caucus 
ballot, that Governor Warren ha: 
Knowland, the 
knowing that the fight is over and ready to make a dramatic surrender 


had ample streng 


rushes to platform (below) to announce he will switch to Dewey. Also lined up on platform, 
al 


h to win on third ballot. 


immediately before start of cae 


n’s chairman, Senate 


are Stassen and Michigan's § 


Convention continues 


ALONG WITH A NEW TICKET 
G.0.P. GETS NEW PLATFORM 


Before it chose its nominees last week, the Republican con- 
vention carefully hammered out, plank by plank, a new party 
platform. On the domestic side the platform was based firm- 
ly on a solid groundwork of free enterprise. On foreign issues 
it was a remarkably sturdy structure which showed no traces 
of the old isolationism, The following are significant excerpts, 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY'S PLEDGE 


We pledge an attack upon the basic causes of inflation, in- 
cluding . . . 1) progressive reduction of the cost of govern- 
ment, 2) stimulation of production as the surest way to lower 
prices, 3) fiscal policies to provide increased incentive for pro- 
duction and thrift, 4) a sound currency, 5) reduction of the 
public debt. 

Small business . . . must be encouraged through aggressive 
antimonopoly action, elimination of unnecessary controls, 
protection t discrimination, correction of tax abuses ... 

Government's chief function [in the field eflaee| is to pro- 
« to be impar- 
tial, preventing violence and requiring obedience to all law by 
all parties involved. 

He an best be supplied and financed by private enter- 


mote goodwill, encov 


e cooperation and 


prise, but government can and should encourage the building 
of better homes at less cost 

We urge extension of the Federal Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance Program and . , . strengthening of programs to pro- 


advance maternal 
nerally to foster a healthy America, 
Lynching any civilized state and we fae 
vor the prompt enactment of legislation to end this infamy. 
We pledge a vigorous enforcement of existing laws against 


vide more adequate hospital facilities . . .t 
and child health and 


is a disgrace to 


Communists and enactment of such new legislation as m 
necessary to expose the treasonable activities of Communists. 

We propose the maintenance of armed services . . . which 
will insure our national security and the achievement of effec- 


Defense so as to in- 
um effectiveness in 
tion to procure suf- 


tive unity in the Department of Nationa 
ny... and maxi 
ained effective a 


sure maximum econe 
of war. We favor su 
ficient manpower for the services 

With neither malice nor desire for conquest,-we shall strive 

for a just peace with all nations. 
Within the prudent limits of our own economic welfare, we 
all . st other peace-loving nations to restore their eco- 
mic independence. . .. We shall insist on businesslike and 
efficient administ aid. 

We welcome and encourage the sturdy progress toward uni- 
ty in Western Europe We shall pursue a consistent for- 
eign policy which invites steadiness and reliance and which 
thus avoids the misunderstandings from which wars result. 

We shall support the United Nations... striving to strength- 
en it and promote its effective evolution and use. 

We pledge to Israel full recognition, with its boundaries as 
sanctioned by the United Nations. . 

We will foster and cherish our historic poliey of friendship 
with China and assert our deep interest in the maintenance 
of its integrity and freedom. 

We shall support the system of reciprocal trade and encour- 
age international commerce 

We pledge that . . . all foreign commitments shall be made 
public and subject to constitutional ratification, 


NOMINEE DEWEY’S PLEDGE 


In puttin 


down these words, did the Republicans mean 
what they said? Would their nominee support the pledge? 
Said Dewey as he faced the men who had chosen him: “Our 
platform proclaims the guideposts that will mark our stead- 
fast and certain endeavor in a fearful world. This magnificent 
statement of principles is concise and to the point. You unan- 
imously adopted it. I proudly support it. . . . After Jan. 20, 
it will be the cornerstone of our Republican administration.” 


AS HUSHED AUDIENCE WAITS FOR HIS WORDS, 
DEWEY STEPS UP TO ACCEPT THE NOMINATION 


EDITORIAL 


BOOM OW THE FOURTH 


THE ENERGY RELEASED IN JULY 1776 IS STILL WORKING ITS MANY MIRACLES 


In July of 1776 the American people, as indi- 
viduals standing on their inalienable rights, 
seized control of their own life energy. B 
dition we celebrate this fact on July 4, 
the official Act of Independence was actually 
adopted on July 2, while the Declaration itself 
was not signed until a month later on August 2. 
But whatever the truth about dates, one fact 
remains incontestable: Americans have done 
more with their life energy since the original 
Fourth of July than any other people any time, 
anywhere, They were still at it as July 4, 1948 
approached. For better or worse a three-year- 
old bocm:had aterted.a new climb in’ May. aad 
June; materially we were doing okay. 

In terms of the numerical abstractions which 
economists invoke to describe economic well- 
being, the U.S. production index in May was 
at 190 (1936-39 baseline: 100). The “gross na- 
tional product,” that curious statistical amal- 
gam of goods and services, gushed forth at the 
annual rate of 244 billion dollars ($244,000,- 
000,000.00) during the first months of 1948; it 
was headed, so the prophets predicted, for an 
all-time high of 260 billion dollars ($260,000,- 
000,000.00) by the end of the year. Even the 
stock market, which had discounted the hum 
of factory and farm as mere transient euphoria 
as far back as 1946, had changed its mind about 
the “inevitable coming depression.” The Dow- 
Jones average for industriel stocks had dropped 
to 165 in March of 1948; last month the average 
went above 190, and even the depressed rail- 
road stocks had broken through to new highs. 


Diesels and Freights 


Behind the Federal Reserve and the Dow- 
Jones abstractions there were the freight-car 
loadings (up by some 5,000 cars a over 
June of 1947). New diesels roared across the 
landscape; the Pennsylvania alone was spend- 
ing $149 million for new equipment including 
374 diesels. At the Harlem River freight termi- 
nal 1,000 freight cars moved in and out daily. 
‘Three hundred and ten ore freighters were busy 
on the Great Lakes, their captains hoping to 
beat their carrying records of last year, when 
93,248,000 gross tons of iron ore came out of the 
U.S. earth and moved to feed a steel capacity 
of close to a hundred million tons. 

To fuel the clangorous engines oil was flood- 
ing out of U.S. wells at the daily rate of 5,492,- 
350 barrels by the middle of June. The gush- 
ing of new oil had created the “land of the 
Big Rich” in a region stretching from Kansas 
and Louisiana to Albuquerque and El Paso. In 
Houston, Texas more than a hundred multi- 
millionaires watched their skyline change week 
by week as oil (along with beef and cotton) pro- 
duced a rich deposit of steadily mounting cash. 
Even the tidal domain was ripe for the tapping; 
in May, Humble Oil drilled its first “open sea” 
well, 8 miles southeast of Grand Isle, La. and 
7,000 feet beneath the floor of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. New pipelines crisscrossed the nation as 
the oil and gas industries gobbled up steel pipe 
as fast as it could be produced. 

The home production in metals and fuel, al- 
though at peak proportions for peacetime uses, 
still failed to cover a margin that included the 
export trade, With only 7% of the world’s popu- 
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lation the U.S. reached out for the oil of Vene- 
zuela and Iraq, the chrome of Turkey, the tin 
of Bolivia. To justify this gutting of raw wealth 
from beyond the seas something had to be 
plowed back for the other 93% of the world’s 
people—and the $5 billion for the first year of 
the Marshall Plan might be written down as 
an instalment on a new, if admittedly make- 
shift, type of international reckoning. The 
wheat of Kansas was ready to play its part in 
the succoring of a hungry humanity as it sprout- 
ed forth at bumper proportions for the seventh 
successive year. Even the bees were stirred to 
new pollinization records; and an item in the 
Wall Street Journal reported a fantastic over- 
production of honey. 

New businesses boomed in 1948. Television 
was on the way up, with 164,000 receiving sets 
made in the first four months as against 180,- 
000 for the whole of 1947. In parts of the na- 
tion the construction of industrial plants was 
just beginning: in the West and Southwest man 
was busy altering his environment with all the 
zest of the new pioneer (pp. 63-81). 


Homes at a Price 


Quite aside from factory construction the 
U.S. was in the midst of its greatest housing 
boom—and this despite the caterwaulings 
about high prices. Two hundred and fifty-four 
thousand homes were started in the first four 
months of 1948, 90,000 of them in April alone. 
The total number of homes to be launched this 
year should run between 875,000 and a million. 
Last year 855,000 homes were started; 935,000 
were completed. Altogether a million Ameri- 
cans expect to buy houses this year. 

With production records falling all over the 
place consumption was naturally up in 1948. 
On top of its solid achievement the boom had 
its aspects of fleshly physicality. The book trade 
was doing badly and the movie industry was 
Tiaiplcg, hut the nook ie Bublnsek wie wonder 
ful. As George H. Coppers, head of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, said, “When people 
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In the Declaration of Independence Thom- 
as Jefferson asserted the three “unalienable 
rights” of “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” In the past 172 years Americans 
have magnificently realized their rights to 
life and liberty. 

But what of the pursuit of happiness? How 
have Jefferson’s heirs succeeded in realizing 
this third human “right?” How intelligent- 
ly have Americans pursued happiness? 

To answer these questions LIFE gathered 
together a round table of 18 eminent Ameri- 
cans—each of them qualified in some way to 
speak on the pursuit of happiness. Thereport 
of their findings will appear in the July 12 
issue of LIFE. 


are buying crackers they are also buying steel” 
—and he might have added a tag about vice 
versa. 

The U.S. people weren’t drinking as much 
alcohol per capita as their ancestors, but they 
were going for lighter beverages in a big way; 
the 1947 consumption of carbonated beverages 
was 18 billion bottles, which figures out at 125 
bottles for each man, woman and child. 

With 59 million at work in May the money 
factalioggiig caved valiantly to\kecn pate eit 
prices. In May of this year Macy's New York 
stores had three $1 million sales days—the first 
time in Macy history that daily sales had topped 
the $1 million mark outside of the Christmas 
holidays. Shoes were off, but above the ankle 
women had more clothes than ever. There were, 
for example, 37,342,000 dozen pairs of nylons 
and part-nylons sold to U.S. women during 
1947, 

Dressed up as she was, the American woman 
needed places to go and automobiles to take 
her there. The 1948 automotive production 
rate was about 5% ahead of that of 1947, when 
4.8 million cars and trucks were manufactured. 
Inasmuch as 5.4 million motor vehicles were 
made in 1929, it would be surprising if 1948 
turned out to be Detroit's banner year, Such a 
surprise, however, if achieved, would hardly 
be comparable to what happened last year to 
the “obsolescent”’ U.S. bicycle industry when 
2.7 million bikes were made, more than ever 
before. 

Strangely enough the buying spree did not 
mean the U.S. people had gone spendthrift, 
even though consumer credit was increasing 
at the rate of 3% a month. For in 1948 people 
were saving at the rate of $13 billion a year. 
To capture some of this money, gold-mining 
companies were offering bottled gold dust at 
$40 an ounce, $5 over the U.S. Treasury price. 
But the bottled-gold trade, although leaks had 
not caught the imagination of the U.S. people. 
Many of them peters to invest their savings 
in a variety of burgeoning industries, includ- 
ing home-hair-dryer factories and oyster com- 
panies using a new mechanical oyster shucker 
capable of opening 1,500 oysters an hour. 


Year of the Grouse 


The material promise of that release of en- 
ergy on July 4, 1776 is certainly borne out by 
the record of July 4, 1948, And, since ener; 
could hardly be unleashed on the prodigal tact 
ern U.S. scale without considerable mastery of 
abstract relationships, it would be silly to ar- 
gue that our material progress has been made 
at the expense of less tangible values. Te is prob- 
ably true, however, that we have fallen short 
spiritually in the midst of our quest of the phys- 
ical boom. By comparison with 1898, 1948 was 
a year of the Great Grouse. What this country 
needs, says a radio commentator, is a good five- 
cent psychiatrist. Well, maybe it does. But 
with production flourishing maybe we should 
count our blessings—and go on from there to 
conquer in other realms. Life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, the famous triad of 1776, 
demand more than material underpinnings, 
but that is no reason for crying that trains and 
oil wells and oyster shuckers have done us in. 
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IF WE SHOULD 
HAVE TO FIGHT AGAIN 


America’s top operational airman analyzes the air lessons of the last war 
and explains why airpower alone can bring victory to the U.S. in the next 


by CARL SPAATZ 
General, U.S. Air Force, Retired 


OWEVER much the American people may otherwise be divided re- 
farding their proper role in the world, in one important respect at 
least they have finally made up their minds. Believing in and sup- 
porting the United Nations, yet conscious of its frailty, they have begun to 
rearm on a massive scale; and in rearming they have turned from seapower 
to lipover as the hard core of what the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion, headed by Thomas K. Finletter, has called a new strategic concept 
for the defense of the United States. 
That is the meaning, it seems to 
me, of the recent legislation in Con- 
gress authorizing a 70-group Air 
Force, despite Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal’s original recommendation 
of only 55 groups. 
An old airman, scarred by a life- 
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time struggle to escape from the dead PR Se 
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hand of the past, might be tempted 
to put down this event as a belated 
vote of confidence in the Wright 
brothers. Yet in a larger sense it in- 
aygurates a tremendous new era in a 
American strategy. By Congress’ ac- 
tion the principle of an air force sec- 
ond to none now becomes the main 
pillar of the American defense struc- 
ture. And what is even more impor- 
tant from the airman’s point of view, 
the force which is thus brought into 
existence will be laid down in ac- 
cordance with airmen’s specifica- 


brick of easy victory through airpower. Some men of influence and long 
experience in military affairs continue to hold that, because airpower in the 
last war did not by itself force the capitulation of our enemies and because 
its effects in certain instances were blurred and inconclusive, it would be 
a calamity to place too much confidence in it as the decisive weapon. This 
is the core of the argument for the so-called “balanced force” based upon 
quantitative equality, or fixed ratio, rather than upon a scientific balance in 
terms of a given military task. 
Because the last war saw the weap- 
ons of all services employed in pro- 
fusion, one may argue the exact de- 
gree of contribution made by strate- 
a bombing to the final decision. I 
elieve, however, that the funda- 
mental lesson of the war in terms of 
airpower was expressed in two sen- 
tences by the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey after an exhaustive 
study of the first major victims, Ger- 
many and Japan: “. . . Even a first- 
class military power . . . cannot live 
long under full-scale and free ex- 
ae of air weapons over the 
heart of its territory .... For the fu- 
ture it is important fully to grasp the 
fact that enemy planes enjoying con- 
trol of the sky over one’s head can 
be as disastrous to one’s country as 
its occupation by physical invasion.” 
True, the war against Germany 


tions. 
The public, I believe, has accept- 
ed the case for airpower without in- 


‘THE PROBLEM OF ATTACKING RUSSIA in the event of war is illustrated by 
this simple exercise in air strategy suggested by General Spaatz, Priority targets would 
be important industrial centers shown on map (above). To see where bombers with the 


was fundamentally an infantry war 
supported by airpower, just as the 
war against Japan was fundamental- 


quiring too deeply into the fine points 
of modern warfare, and since the 
debate over the effectiveness of air- 
power still goes on inside the serv- 
ices, I have undertaken to set forth here just what we airmen had in mind 
in asking for a 70-group Air Force and why we think that the Air Force 
has a dominant role in the future. 

Is there really such a thing as the airman’s view and is it essentially 
different from anybody else’s? 

There is—though it has nothing to do with a faraway look in the eyes, 
the novelist’s stock characterization of the airman. Nor is it related to his 
particular religion, philosophy or other general ideas in his head. The one 
which all airmen share in common and which is not common to any other 
group is an acutely developed sense of the time-space factors of power, or 
what might be called “geography in time.” 

The airman, when he pictures the world in his mind’s eye, visualizes a 
geography untrammeled by the conventional barriers of land and sea, 
mountain and desert. He thinks of nations as being disposed over a con- 
tinuous curved plane, of which the most remote point is only 40 hours 
from any other point—at B-29 speed of more than 300 mph. This mobility 
of the airplane has revolutionized the whole methodology of war. It has 
Gpeded a Airech path totheveantere gf the eniemy'amieany oud will th fight, 
to his cities and factories, to his systems of communication and his eco- 
nomic structures, to the very heart of his society. 

Thinking of war in such terms, the airman is something of a revolution- 
ary. Even now, the lessons of the last war notwithstanding, the older 
services tend to look upon him as a bit of a mountebank peddling the gold 
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ly a naval war supported by air. No 
useful purpose would be served now 
by refighting these wars as the 
airman might have wished to fight 
them. One point, however, might well be noted in passing. Had the revolu- 
tionary potentialities of the strategic air offensive been fully grasped by 
the men running the war, some of the fateful political concessions made to 
hold the Russians in the European war and to draw them into the Japa- 
nese war might never have been made. The effect of these concessions 
was to reestablish Russia, after long absence, in Manchuria, the Kuriles 
and Sakhalin. There is irony in the fact that before the bargain was struck 
the capture of the Marianas had laid open the Japanese home island to a 
deathblow from the air by bombardment and blockade—without the help of 
the Soviet Union. 

I arrived in the Marianas in July 1945, after the German surrender, to 
take command of the final air offensive against Japan. Far out in the Pa- 
cific, more than 5,000 miles from the continental U.S. and 1,500 miles from 
the enemy, American airmen had assembled a striking force which was a 
masterpiece of its kind. The target was in the Temperate Zone, where the 
enemy sat quite powerless in his dank, fog-wrapped islands; our air bases 
were in the tropics. Between these zones the B-29s made their devastating 
daily rounds with a commuter’s regularity. 

But behind the display of sheer mechanical efficiency was a lesson of deep 
import—a lesson underlined by the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
When on Tinian’s sunny slopes an atomic bomb was fitted to a B-29, 
power moved to the American people with a rapidity unknown in history. 

What the advent of the atomic bomb did was to bring an almost stunning 
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realization—no less to the professional soldier than to the civilian— 
that through airpower a force has been turned loose upon the world 
that cannot be turned back. Thanks to airpower we Americans were 
spared the hundreds of thousands of casualties which the invasion 
of the Japanese islands would otherwise have cost. Without it the 
defeat of Germany would have been impossible. The American 
genius in war is in concentrating power in space. Now that the 
techniques are well known, what is there to prevent another 
nation of comparable resources from turning the same techniques 
against us? 

It must be plain to every thinking person that the only nation in 
the world with the military potential to challenge the U.S. in the 
foreseeable future is the U.S.S.R. It is also apparent that a state of 
cold war exists between our two countries. 

It may smack of cynicism for a soldier, so soon after one war, to 
start laying out the strategy of the next one. My views are those of 
a professional soldier who has made the disquieting discovery at 
the end of his career that his profession has become almost too 
dangerous to be tolerated. The problem before us is not to prepare 
for war; it is to Beret to avoid war. 

Cold wars take cold nerves. Let us study the facts objectively. If 
the goal of the Russians is really world domination they face in us 
the most formidable foe ever seen. We possess practically all the 
effective seapower, save submarines, in existence. To be sure, hav- 
ing broken up our unequalled wartime air force, the exact standing 
of American airpower, whether No. 1 or No. 2, may momentarily 
be in doubt. But our potentially huge aircraft industry, the vast 
outlay in research, the wide diffusion of aeronautical skills and 
finally our experience in long-range strategic bombing can make us 
the world’s No. 1 airpower. And, of course, the atomic bomb still 
remains an American monopoly. 

Because the Russians have pursued their ends in Europe seem- 
ingly undeterred by the one force—airpower—which the West 
could bring to bear in a test of strength, many have assumed that 
they are contemptuous of airpower. That is not at all the case. The 
current crisis would be engrossing from the airman’s point of view 
if only because it has raised for the first time the question of how 
to employ airpower as an instrument of cold war. 


Airpower in the cold war 


SAGE has established certain effective patterns for armies and 
U navies in the game of diplomatic bluff and bluff-calling. A land 
power, when it wishes to make a show of force in Bismarckian 
style, will maneuver, march up to a frontier, perhaps seize a road 
or a custom house, impose search, stop traffic and exert its author- 
ity in numerous forceful but not necessarily catastrophic ways. 
The Soviet army is a spec n this technique. A naval power, 
when a show of resolution is in order, will customarily make a 
demonstration in the Palmerstonian mode. Its fleet will steam up 
to the coast of the offending power, emit smoke, establish a block- 
ade and fire shots across the bows of passing craft. The British re- 
cently made such demonstrations off British Honduras and the 
Falkland Islands, and our own fleet maneuvers in the Mediterra- 
nean are very much in the tradition. 

Our government's action in fighting the cold war with carriers 
in the Mediterranean baffled some airmen, who insisted, with logic, 
that if the war turned hot that narrow sea would immediately be- 
come a trap for the U.S. forces. But the government was for a long 
time averse to introducing airpower into this delicate game, in part 
because no precedent had existed, in part because the character of 
the airplane did not seem wholly suitable. An airplane in the sky 
seems a detached, disembodied, almost abstract thing; it cannot 
make its power felt without destroying. 

Some months ago, however, a force of B-29s was gingerly moved 
into Western Europe. Since then, in the course of their training 
flights, they have been seen intermittently over Europe and the 
Middle East. There is reason to believe that they have created an 
impression of purpose, resolution and strength far beyond their 
numbers. Indeed it is difficult to understand what does restrain the 
Russians from seizing Berlin, unless it is respect for American 
airpower. 

if this were a rational world our present American strength in 
air, sea and atomic power would guarantee us half a century of 
peace. The Pax Britannica, secured by British seapower and sup- 
ported by British industrial supremacy, grew out of a roughly com- 
parable situation. But we live in explosive times when the entire 
technology of war is in flux. It must be clear that no one could pos- 
sibly draw up a long-range military plan today and say here is a 
foolproof defense for the U.S. Instead of one plan there must be 
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a sequence of plans, each designed to a predetermined timetable 
of invention. Thus the President's Air Policy Commission in its 
recent report, Survival in the Air Age, divides the near future, 
from the strategic outlook, into two phases, with the construction 
of atomic bombs by the Russians automatically providing the 
watershed day. 

The Russians are working feverishly to break the American mo- 
nopoly. They have undoubtedly built huge establishments modeled 
upon our own plants. How long before they produce the bomb in 
war-waging quantity? The President's Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training estimates a minimum of three years; the Fin- 
letter committee, four and a half, In any case our monopoly is fast 
running out. 

Obviously if war with Russia should begin before they have the 
bomb in numbers, we would fight a different kind of war than if 
they had it. In Phase I the U.S. would be the sole possessor of the 
bomb and the master of our own outlying air space. In Phase II, 
however, the potential enemy would possess a weapon that could 
bring the myriad machines of our society to a stop. And by that 
time, it is a fair assumption, he would have evolved an air force 
capable of delivering it. 

To these two strategical phases there should be added a third: 
the era of intercontinental war. Phase III, at the present rate of 
vention, will almost surely introduce supersonic airplanes, guided 
missiles of great range and supersonic bombers capable of flying 
from the Western Hemisphere deep into Eurasia and back. These 
various machines and devices will become realities, I believe, with- 
in 25 years—approximately the same interval as between World 
War Tand World War II. They may usher in an acutely disagree- 
able period for mankind. But I believe that under the leadership 
of decent and able men it can be an era of boundless enterprise and 
accomplishment. 

If war should start during Phase I it would probably be the re- 
sult of a Russian miscalculation. It might wel he started by the 
failure of the Soviet leaders to foresee that a particular move on 
their part might push us into a countermove to protect interests 
vital to the U.S. Once begun it would be in the obvious interest 
of the Russians to seek to make it a limited war. Lacking the means 
to strike the direct blows required to prevent the mobilization of 
American industrial power, they would seek to entice us into a war 
of attrition upon some peripheral area, 


Fighting a colossus 


TUDY the map of the U.S.S.R. It is 00 miles from No- 

vaya Zemlya to the Afghan border. It is 5,000 miles from 
Odessa to the Kamchatka Peninsula. How would one come to grips 
with such a colossus? 

From the sea? The oceans offer a dubious approach. With all 
due respect to the gallantry and enterprise of carrier airmen— 
and they have no peers in their ocean space—I doubt that a task 
force could live long in the Mediterranean or Baltic, or off the 
French coast, against Russian land-based air, Certainly it could 
not maintain continuous sustained attack upon a continental pow- 
er like Russia. 

By land? In the south, Russia is guarded by deserts and alpine 
heights; in the north by frozen seas and tundra; in the east by 
trackless steppes and the pine wilderness of the taiga. To strike 
from the west an army would have to pierce many buffers, and 
even after it had traversed Europe it would still be confronted by 
the vast space of Russia, where the Russians could again yield 
thousands of square miles and still remain undefeated. The Rus- 
sians raised approximately 600 divisions in the last war. All the 
resources of the Western Hemisphere would hardly begin to sup- 
port a land struggle across the Atlantic against so vast a force. 
Winston Churchill once advised some American friends, “If you 
should ever go to war with Russia, whatever you do never try to 
invade that country’s vast space. Napoleon tried, Hitler tried, 
and I myself tried in a small way in 1919. Russia swallowed Na- 
poleon, it swallowed Hitler, it swallowed me—and it will also swal- 
low you, if you try.” 

Since a sea blockade in the classical manner would be ineffectu- 
al against a self-contained heartland power like Russia, airpower 
offers the only relief from a bloody, interminable war waged on 
land. When the airman looks at Russia, the 8,500,000 square miles 
of maneuver ground that appall the foot soldier shrink to a rela- 
tively few decisive target areas. It is theoretically possible to dem- 
onstrate on the basis of the war just finished that the precision bomb- 
ing of a few hundred square miles of industrial area in a score of 
Russian cities would fatally cripple Russian industrial power. 
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There is a theory that strategic bombing would not work against 
Russia because the Soviet army would instantly leap into the cities 
of Western Europe, where, dispersed among Hostige populations 
whom we would hesitate to bomb, it would swiftly bend the cap- 
tured industries to its needs. Merely to adapt the industries of half 
a dozen nations to the needs of a foreign army would in itself be a 
colossal undertaking. If on top of this Russia herself should suffer 
devastating air attacks, it would be a miracle of organization for 
these faraway armies to be held intact and effective in the midst 
of hostile populations, with their communications torn and sub- 
ject to unremitting attack. Armies marooned under such cireum- 
stances would no doubt present novel political problems to their 
commanders but they would present no insoluble military difficul- 
ty to an attacker. 

The first question is: is it possible to reach the vulnerable indus- 
trial system of Russia? The controlling factor now is the radius of 
the B-29, which with postwar improvements is more than 2,000 
miles, Russia's industrial system has four centers of gravity: Mos- 
cow (chiefly light industry), the Urals and the Ukraine-Volga (pre- 
dominantly heavy) and the Caucasus (oil and metal). 

Take a globe and a string scaled to 2,000 miles, pin one end down 
at Moscow and swing the free end westward. It will take in the Brit- 
ish Isles and part of Iceland. Swing it south and it will take in part 
of North Africa. Now do the same thing from the Urals, fixing one 
end of the string on Magnitogorsk and swinging the other south. 
The free end in its sweep will take in Iraq, Iran and Pakistan as far 
south as Karachi. From the Ukraine-Volga center the string will 
pass through Britain, France and North Africa. From Baku in the 
Caucasus the sweep will encompass part of India, Saudi Arabia and 
part of Europe. There is additionally in Siberia a fast-growing center 
of industry, not to mention the double-track Trans-Siberian rail- 
road. This region could be reached by B-29 from China and Japan, 

Speaking of Phase I the Finletter report says: “What we ne 
an integrated Military Establishment 1) capable of an atomic at- 
tack, 2) stronger in airpower than that of any other country and 
3) capable of a sustained and powerful air counteroffensive, either 
directly or by way of intermediate bases.” 

The 70-group Air Force program represents the minimum air- 
power in kind and amount needed to meet the Phase I specifica- 
tion. According to present plan it will consist, when fully formed, 
of some 502,000 uniformed personnel and about 5,000 combat air- 
craft, in regular combat units, together with about 5,600 aircraft 
and 206,000 officers and men in reserve and National Guard units. 
‘The head of the sledge hammer will necessarily be supplied by 20 
heavy-bomber groups. Because this force is largely built around 
wartime aircraft, it is subject to a high degree of obsolescence. How- 
ever provision has been made for a steady interlarding of new air- 
craft as they appear, and when the force is revalued in terms of the 
atomic multiplier it is potentially by far the most powerful striking 
force in the world—provided we can fit it into the right geography. 


We will need air bases 


WO facts have been established. One, the air offers the only 
tolerable counter to Russia’s vast manpower and space. Two, 
until airplanes of greater range than the B-29 are available in num- 
ber, the U.S. could fight such an air war only if we were able to ob- 
tain intermediate ba: 
Thus, as did Britain in the long development of her world sea- 
wer, we have come up against the immutable question of proper 
ses. The supreme merit of airpower is its flexibility. But before 
it can be flexible it must first be based securely on the ground, with 
airfields, gasoline‘and bomb dumps, repair shops and so forth. 

Here, then, are the primer facts in American strategic geogra- 
phy in Phase I, as an airman sees them. The importance of Britain 
to the Atlantic community is self-evident. However if an enemy 
should push to the Channel and direct at Britain a shower of guid- 
ed missiles such as the Germans let loose during the last war, the 
British shield would be put to a severe test. Therefore the effective- 
ness of Britain would be in proportion to the depth of friendly con- 
tinental space between it and an enemy, a good and sufficient rea- 
son in itself for bulwarking Western Europe. The military impor- 
tance of the Middle East and India is also self-evident, but their 
role in a war would be determined by political and military consid- 
erations of the most difficult character. 

Despite radar and jet fighters, air attack is ever increasingly 
master of the defense. We possess the skill in war to gain control 
of the Russian air—if we have the means. 

Let us not assume, however, that even in Phase I we would be 
immune to the danger of air attack upon our own centers. During 
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Gh Yi4 cup... fo stretch out the peace and pleasure of the moment. And because Maxwell House is Amer 
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NEWS! Now in 


hei that “Good to the Last Drop” flavor adds so much stant form too! 
real enjoyment to our daily living, Maxwell House is America’s favorite, am 


of ALL brands of coffee, at ANY price! North, South, East, or West, 


Maxwell House is truly part of the American Scene. 
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Lite other sources of edible oils and fats, 
olives now play in “the Majors.” Every drop 
of olive oil is in demand. How many drops 
can an olive produce? 

That chemical symbol making the put-out 
represents a Hexane—which extracts more oil 
from the olive. When Shell scientists first got 
Hexane from petroleum, there was little 
reason to think that as an “extraction solvent” 
it might add indirectly to the food supply ... 

But that day has arrived, Shell is the principal 
supplier of Hexanes for olive oil extraction. The 
first “take” of oil comes from pressing the olives 
—it must be done gently, to avoid overheating 


and turning the oil rancid. The crushed fruit and 
seeds, sti in oil, are then treated with 
Hexane. Its nimble chemical fingers extract the 
remaining oil—the oil is really OUT. 

The low, narrow boiling range of Hexane is the 
key to the process. After extracting the oil, the 
solvent is boiled off, at comparatively low 
temperature, and used again and again, 
It's so volatile that not a trace of odor or 
taste remains in the oil. 

Other agricultural by-products—grape 
seeds, rice bran... tomato, flax, sunflower, 
and peach seeds...are ground up and given 
the “Hexane treatment”—producing a num- 
ber of valuable materials for industry. 


Production of Hexanes from petroleum is only 
one achievement by which Shell demonstrates 
leadership in the petroleum industry, and in pe- 
troleum products. Wherever you see the Shell 
name and trade mark, Shell Research is your 
guarantee of quality. 


Horizons widen 
through 


Shell Research 


AIR WARFARE continues 


the last war the Russian views on strategic airpower were almost 
primitive. That the whole science of strategic bombing burst up- 
on them at the close of the war there seems little doubt. Late in 
1943, when the Kremlin was demanding a second front in Europe, 
the present Chief of Staff of the Air Force, General Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, in company with a high R.A.P. officer traveled to Mos- 
cow to try to persuade the Russian leaders that the Anglo-Amer- 
ican strategic air offensive was in fact a second front. He took with 
him charts and a special stereopticon machine for showing photo- 
graphs of the devastation which strategic airpower had already 
created inside Germany. The Russians did not appear impressed. 
Throughout the war the Red Air Force remained subordinate to 
the Red Army—so much so that at the surrender ceremony in Ber- 
lin, when Air Chief Marshal Tedder and I asked Marshal Zhukoy 
where his senior airman was, he pointed down to the foot of the 
table. 

At one stage our government considered presenting the Russians 
with the nucleus of a strategic bombing force, including U.S. in- 
structors, in return for the privilege of operating B-29s out of Vlad- 
ivostok. Happily we were spared the consequences of that bargain 
partly by the Russians’ own psychotic concern for secrecy. Their 
ingrained fear that they would lose more by opening the door in- 
to Siberia than they would gain from a free lesson in a new form 
of warfare caused them to reject the proposition out of hand. 

However scenes which confronted the Russians upon their arriv- 
al in Germany—shattered oil refineries, smashed railroad yards, 
the city rubble—appear to have made a deep impression upon 
them, It was the beginning of their education in a complicated art, 
in which three “lost” have been unintended touchstones. 

These airplanes belonged to the force operating against Japan 
from bases deep in China, No blame, I should point out, attaches 
to the crews for the loss of these aircraft. The flight across China 
was long and in all three instances the crews found themselves un- 
able to return to friendly Chinese territory. Since the alternative 
was a landing in Japan the crews tried, each in turn, to 
reach the nearest Russian airfield. ‘The story of what happened to 
these three B-29s, pieced together after many months, tells us a 
good deal about the Russians in the air age. 

The first B-29 to fall intact into Russian hands was commanded 
by Captain Howard J. Jarrell. On July 29, 1944, finding himself 
over the Showa steelworks at Anshan, Manchuria with a malfune- 
tioning engine and with two bombs stuck in the rack and short of 
fuel, Captain Jarrell decided to head for Vladivostok. In the last 
few minutes of flight, while circling the harbor, the crew destroyed 
the secret gear within reach. Otherwise the airplane was in-good 
condition, 


Vodka and caviar for a B-29 


S far as the vodka and caviar went, Captain Jarrell and his men 
were treated with the brand of hospitality for which the Rus- 
sians are justly famous. But they were never allowed to see the B- 
29 again. Their hosts, between copious toasts, pumped them stead- 
ily about the operating details of the machine. At Tashkent, on 
the long trip back across Russia, the officers were pumped by a fe- 
male interpreter pretending to be anti-Communist, a cultivated, 
clever woman who had previously served several prominent Amer- 
ican travelers in the same role. 

When Captain Jarrell left Vladivostok the B-29, as far as he 
knew, was still sitting on the ground outside the hangar. 

Several months later the Russians got their second B-29. This 
airplane, commanded by Captain W. H. Price, was lost in bad 
weather and made for Vladivostok, landing there in the early after- 
noon undamaged. Captain Price and his crew spent the night in 
a nearby barracks. Next morning when they looked out of the win- 
dow the B-29 was gone. It had been flown away during the night. 
The inference is that from fussing with the first B-29 Russian pi- 
lots had learned how to fly the machine. 

The third undamaged to fall to the Russians landed near 
Vladivostok on Noy. 21, 10 days later. The pilot, First Lieut. Wil- 
liam J. M. Mickish, had also elected to run for Soviet territory aft- 
er losing an engine and running short of fuel over Japan. He landed 
in 12 inches of loose snow after noting that another B-29 was al- 
ready parked on the same field. 

The U.S. had spent millions in developing the B-29 and it chafed 
an airman’s conscience to leave three magnificent samples with 
the Russians for their bones to be picked. Again and again, through 
the American Embassy in Moscow, we set afoot discreet inquiries, 
only to be met by silence. Finally, in December 1945, more than a 
year after the landings at Vladivostok, an American official in Mos- 
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AIR WARFARE continuco 


cow spotted a B-29 high in the sky. Thereafter for two years reports 
trickled out of Russia that a type airplane had been seen 
over the Moscow area—sometimes only one, sometimes only 
two but never more than three. Were they the originals? Or were 


ians caused a stir by 
unveiling a transport called the Tupolev TU-70, most of which was 
patently copied from the B-29. And the “iron curtain” shrouding 
this particular mystery finally parted this year at the Soviet armed 
forces’ great May Day show. Tica:focmidabto;caltman af-aireratt 
over Moscow appeared a formation of four-engine bombers, also 
called the Tupolev, which were obviously the bomber imitation. 
The Russian censors could not resist injecting a final touch of mys- 
tery. Correspondents were not allowed to fix the number in the for- 
mation, only that there were five times as many as had ever been 
seenat one time over Moscow. Although there were only 10 “B-20s” 
in this parade, there is reason to believe that the Russians now pos- 
sess several hundred of them and are manufacturing more at a fair- 
ly good rate. 

One wonders whether, along with the general B-29 structure, the 
Russian engineers were able to reproduce all the other marvelous 
details—the turrets operated by remote control, the electronically 
sighted guns, the radar gear for sighting on targets through clouds, 
all the intricate engineering devices for operating at very high alti- 
tudes. Yet even without these things, for the Russians to have cre- 
ated the Tupolev by working backward from the B-29 to the pro- 
duction blueprint was an engineering tour dé force. 

Some airmen have been puzzled that the Russians should have 
committed their hard-driven air factories to the production of an 
airplane which was already seven years old on the drawing boards. 
The Tupolev’s radius, even allowing for some improvement on 
the origlaal, obviously falls fax short of the requirements for TNT 
warfare against the Western Hemisphere from Russian bases. But 
with the atomic bomb as payload the Tupolev, from the Russi 
viewpoint, makes sense. 

The atomic bomb is so see and the opportunites of surprise 


 paduetril area of 
consequence falls within the Tupolev's one-way, no-return range. 
To be sure, all airplanes so dispatched would be lost, and the crews 
as well, although the latter might seck escape by landing at sea or in 
the Arctic wilderness. But with such stakes would the fatalistic 
Russians boggle? By copying the B-29 and not waiting five years 
or more to produce a more advanced strategic airplane they ‘have 
come immediately into possession of an intercontinental carrier 
for their atomic bomb if—and when—they get it. 

Thus American isolationism in the military sense is irreversibly 
finished, even while the debate over the political abstraction sput- 
ters on. The advent of the Tupoley signifies the final piercing of the 
ocean cushion behind which, during two world wars, we mobilized 
our industrial capacity undisturbed. It means that the space that 
for many generations has shielded our cities from the violence of 
foreign wars is contracting and in a few years will be gone entirely. 

These are hard truths. But let us measure them calmly. Even if 
a potential enemy should presently produce the bomb, it is scarcely 
likely to start a war until it has stocked up enough to trade blows 
upon equal terms. And even if it has achieved a good copy of the 
bomb carrier, it is not going to find it easy to copy a good strategic 
air force. Our force represents the evolution of 20 years. 

In the interval of grace that remains to us in Phase I we would be 
well advised to ponder the American position in the period beyond. 
An irony not without precedent in history pervades the present sit- 
uation. We who profited so much from the airplane and atomic bomb 
now stand to lose most by it. An era impends during which an ene- 
my, preparing in secret, may wound this nation terribly with a single 
blow. That is the emerging hazard of Phase II—a period destined 
to test our institutions to the breaking point unless statesmen have 
meanwhile found the long-sought political equivalent for war. 


PHASE II: THE ATOMIC WAR 


What would the next war be like if our enemies had atomic 
weapons? In a second article on air strategy, to appear in a 
subsequent issue, General Spaatz describes the military es- 
tablishment we need for the dangerous world of tomorrow. 
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THE FOURT 


The country used to have more fun and noise on its birthday 


On a Fourth of July about 100 years ago, 
of Walpole, N.H. who called themselves the Saucy Six did their town 
proud with a Fourth of July parade. With the mixture of reverence 
and tomfoolery that used to infect the Independence Day celebrati 
they marehed throu 
beating their drums loudly as they went. Alfred Cornelius How 
hometown artist, watched and then did the wonderful painti 


Today Independence Day goings-on have calmed down, but the 
memories of older people and the prints on the: 
pleasure how each part of the country honored the big event after its 
own ta here were ox roasts in New York, there was squirrel 
chicken stew flavored with sherry in Virginia, free ferry ride: 
nics on the Mississippi, cold beer in Wisconsin, goose-pullit 
diana. 


ages recall with 


rywher 


of course, there were fireworks and much oratory. 
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PATRIOTISM in Philadelphia i wis Krimmel’s paint- prints were displayed of George Washingto 
ourth of July Celebration in Centre Square, brought out the milit 


ing fruit. At right another w 
ound) and booths for selling everything from gingerbread to picl under a flag saying, "Virtue, 
nt at left, where merrymakers are ¢ 


battles, At left center 
wrth of July souvenirs 


the buil 
g toa fiddler’s tune, 


PICNICS were an important part of the day's excitement, especially in rural PARADES were the big thing in celebrations. One of the biggest parades wasp> 
places. Lillie Martin Spencer's painting, The Picnic or the Fourth of July—a De held in 1876 at Philadelphia's centennial celebration of the Fourth. The engrav- 

to be Remembered (above), was done in 1870s probably near Muskingum River ing on opposite page from Harper's Week: t of July 3rd when bell in 

in Ohio. Everybody came—old and young, Negro servants and shy lovers (Ieft). 


Independence Hall boomed 12 and a second century of independence had begun. 


ah 


AT BIGGEST U.S. COMMENCEMENT, IN UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA STADIUM, PRESIDENT TRUMAN TALKS TO THE LARGEST AUDIENCE HE HAS SEEN IN TWO YEARS 


U8. COLLEGES TURN OUT A RECORD CLASS 


Graduati: 
history ( 


crop of college seniors in 
sy matter. At Albright 
College in Pennsylvania a grandstand collapsed, 
injuring 10. At the University of North Carolina 
a mongrel pup insisted on occupy hair near 
Secretary of State Marshall on the speakers” plat- 
form. A graduating student at Crei 


no 


on Universi- 
ty was rushed to a hospital and delivered of a bi 
girl. The biggest ceremony took place at the Uni- 

‘alifornia, where 55,000 people gath- 

adium to watch 3,500 

nt Tru 
smallest was held at Marlt 
(below), where 


le 


versity of 


nan speak (above). 
o College in Vermont 
raduated at the new col- 


man 


first comn 


ment. The most colorful was 


the brilliant spectacle of 301 uniformed cadets in 
the great field house at West Point (opposite page). 
Probably the brightest graduating student was 
Jules Levin (right) who graduated from M.I.T. 


in Cambridge, Mass 
t man in the college's 8 
yerfect m: 


with a ht A average, 


year history to 
ks. Perhaps the best commence- 
ment talk was given by Atomic Energy Head Da- 
vid L thal at the Unive on the 
subject of public service. P most unu- 
sual talk was made by Dr. ( llup at Col- 
gate University; he suggested that degrees should 
not be awarded until 25 years after graduation. 


ONLY GRADUATE of Marlboro Col! 
lig f New York, As head of class, he made va 


dictory speech, He will do graduate work at Harvard. 


ge is Hugh Mul. 


BRIGHTEST GRADUATE is M.I.T.'s Jules Levin, 
20, of Miami Beach, Fla, He will do research work at the 
new atomic-energy center in Brookhaven, New York. 
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BEAT THE HEAT! 


tres/ yp 0M ” Up. 


PLAN ACTIVITIES TOGETHER 
BEA FAMILY! 


Family days at the beach are always fun. . . 
but what a thirst they can produce! When your 
tongue is parched after a swim and a frolic on 
the hot s . boy, that’s a time when a 

h cool, clear 7-Up really clicks! 

Chilled 7-Up has a liveliness, a fresh clean 
taste that tempts all ages . . . and there’s 
just nothing like 7-Up as a thirst-quenche: 

Be a “fresh up” family. Enjoy happy 
with your youngsters. And enjoy wholes 
7-Up together, too . . . it’s the all-family drink! 
Order a case of 7-Up wherever you see 
those bright 7-Up signs on display. 


NOW (TS MOTHER 


Lindsay and Crouse write sequel 
to the hit play “‘Life With Father” 


Before the curtain was raised at the first tryout 
performance of the new Lindsay and Crouse play 
Life With Mother in Detroit last month, Rus 
Crouse planted a fervent good-luck kiss on both 
stars and a wig stand (above), then went out to the 
lobby to quiet his nerves. On stage, Howard Lind- 
say opened the new play with an explosive “Bah,” 
found himself again in the part of Cla 
iraseible father, which he had played 1,635 
before. 

Life With Mother is a se 
which had the longest run in Broad 
years, 1939-47), charmed eight mil 


imes 


el to Life With Father, 
history (7!4 
ple and 


into a movi 
derful Day f 
ters. The: es 
On opening night both playwrights were 
But the audience cheered, the crities called it a hit 
and the backstage kissing started over again (be- 
low). The play will open on Broadway in October. 


THEATER 


[AFTER THE OPENING, TO CELEBRATE SUCCESS, CROUSE KISSES STICKNEY (LEFT), PRODUCER OSCAR SERLIN KISSES HER (CENTER), THEN CROUSE AND SERLIN HUG 
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"EVEREADY" 


RADIO BATTERIES 
visit Eddie Cantor and the Mad Russian 


‘Are you mad, 


(Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer Program, Thursday, N. B.C.) 


Russian? Why do you 
rub your feet on Idas carpet?" 


RUSSIAN: 
CANTOR: 
RUSSIAN: 


CANTOR: 
RUSSIAN: 


CANTOR: 


RUSSIAN: 
CANTOR: 


I'm generating electricity. 

Isn’t Boulder Dam good enough for you? 

Watch your language, Camphor! I'm generating electricity 
to run my portable radio. 

Haven't you ever heard of batteries? 

Batteries? Who wants batteries? I save mon-yah, generating 
my own power. 

But you save money when you use “Eveready” batteries. 
They outlast all other brands* and give you more listening 
pleasure! Think of the money I save with five portables 

in the family. 

You don’t mean to tell me! “Eveready” batteries, 

how do you do! 

Now, go get some “Eveready” batteries. If Ida catches you 
rubbing up her rug, it'll be assault and battery ! 


FOR **THIS “EVEREADY” RADIO BATTERY 
PORTABLE RADIOS 


= 30 Bast 42nd St. 


OF EQUAL SIZE. 


Yes, “Eveready” radio “B” batteries last 

longer because of their special flat-cell con- 

struction ...all power, no dead space. ° 
NATIONAL 


= CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
few Y. 


Uxit of 
and Carbon Corporation 


No. 467 =. 


The registered trade-marks “Boereads"” ay 
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“'Mini-Maz" distinguish products of No 


17, N.Y. 


mnal Carbon Company, Ine. 


“Life With Mother” conrimuco 


MOTHER GETS ENGAGEMENT RING 


ge 
Clarence, the eldest (right), to neighbor's ean Ha wants tobosrowbertta 
But Mother has never had one herself, though married 22 years. 


gagement 


'OHGOD,"'bellowsFather,whenhe AT TEA Father meets, finally recog- 
earns neighbors are coming to teaand _nizes his ex-fiancée, to whom he once 
he will have to stay and talk to them, — gave engagement ring, She still has it. 


ON WEDDING ANNIVERSARY that evening romantic Mother gi 
ther a music box which plays their favorite tune and cries when he do« 
ognize it. He gives her a diamond necklace, but all she wants is ex-fiancé 


AS CURTAIN FALLS Mother and Father are at last “engaged.” She we: 
the ring which she has made Father retrieve from ex-fiancée, Mother: "Cl 
sometimes I think you don't understand me.” Father: “Well, [keep on try 
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tile effect that blends perfectly with the spring greens and wood 
tones of the room. For the kitchen-gardener it’s a practical 
floor too . . . colors will never fade or wear. They go all the way 
through the material. You can see this lovely pattern at your 
Sloane dealers. 


‘What, a garden ina kitchen? Yes! You can pick savory herbs 
and lovely flowers all year ‘round from this deep, greenhouse 
window. Here's a down-to-earth, fun-loving kitchen made 

sible by the sturdy Sloane Quality Linoleum floor. See how the 


full, rust reds of this inlaid pattern (#1620) produce an outdoor 


with the better design and truer 


color of Sloane Quality Linoleum Products 


————_ i 


Tr’s excrrine . .. it’s easy... it’s fun, to 
make over your kitchen (or any other room 
in your house) with Sloane Quality Lino- 
leum Products to help you! 


Brilliant inlaid linoleum like the flagstone 
or Marbletone patterns above—so color per- 
fect you can immediately see the difference 
—with colors that can’t be scuffed off or 
worn away... always bright as new! 


Glorious patterns and designs in inexpen- 
sive Printed-Enamel will thrill you, too... 
for this hard-wearing, heavy weight floor 
covering—in rugs or by-the-yard (as shown 
in the striking blue and red kitchen) —gives 


| Se 


you the newest, smartest decorator colors 
at the lowest cost. 


Tree's Koroseat, too, the miracle plastic 
-++in breathtaking colored tiles ....and in 
practical cove base—to stand every test of 
wear and weather. And Asphalt Tile... 
sturdy . .. long-wearing... inexpensive. 

Yes, in Sloane Quality Linoleum Products 
—recognized for their better design and 
truer color—you'll find just the floor . . . just 
the pattern... just the color for every room 
in your house! See your Sloane Dealer now 
for his famous design and color service. Look 
for his sign in every town! 


How do you like your kitchen green? Here grow- 
ing things set the color scheme—with the accent on the 
wonderful, silver-green Inlaid Marbletone floor. Tucked 
away in the little cabinet by the door are recipes, 
cookbooks, and family records. Yes, it's a little green 
gem ofa kitchen . . . with the kind of floor you dream 
f. The smooth, mill-waxed surface of this handsome 
pattern stays lovely longer ,. . cleans in no time. See it 
(#0106) and other Marbletones at your Sloane dealers, 


Here’s new idea for an old butcher's block. You'll 


find you use it 100 times a day . . . chopping salads, 
trimming meat—slicing, cutting. And HE won't balk 
at carving anymore with its solid strength to back you 
up. Here's a floor with an idea, too. A. brightly de- 
signed pattern (#5164) in Sloane's heavy weight 
Printed-Enamel that makes a stunning blue and red 
kitchen, It looks as if it had been put down by experts, 
doesn’t it? That's the trick. It’s packed in rolls—just 
made for do-it-yourself people. Unroll it, cut it out, 
and put it down—that’s all! 


LINOLEUM PRODUCTS 
H — 


SLOANE-BLABON CORPORATION 
295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. ¥. 
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SPORTS 


BACKING WALCOTT UP AGAINST THE ROPES, JOE LOUIS MEASURES HIM FOR THE VOLLEY OF KNOCKOUT BLOWS WHICH ENDED THE FIGHT A HALF MINUTE LATER 


UTS WINS, HETIR 


He redeems self against Walcott, 


then leaves the ring undefeated 


Thirty secon e was tak 


en in Yankee Stadium 


after the picture 
st week a remarkable era 
me to on end. Heavyweight Champion Joe Louis 
ked out »e” Walcott, the man who 
humiliated and nearly defeated him last Decem- 
her. Then he announced his retirement f 
ring, vacatin 
years and three day 


he championship afte 
by far the lor 
history. 


It was well that he did. G 1 shape for the 


t had b chore 
r Louis, who had slowed up at least 20% by his 
wn admission. For 10 dreadfully dull rounds he 

was behind on points as he shufiled after the fancy- 

Walcott, who eyen floored the champion 
thasharpcliptothe chinin the third round. Even 

h he won with a brief flash of his oldtime fury 
throug he knew it. In the 

If to insurance, a graj 

ply politic 


nd Walcott b 


bove). Louis wa 
future he will devote hi 


drink called Joe Louis Punch and po 
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JOAN BLONDELL SEES were koe ae gute poly and, Theatre Pro bean her hus 


ity and wound up at 
ot front-r 
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advance, a New York couple, livi 
a good job of secing the Democratic Convention in person (assuming the 


rage de 


on Pullman and in an average-priced hotel. At home, many millions of Amer- 


icans will see the same great show for 
lican Convention—on LIFE-NBC tele 


thing, just as they did the Repub- 
ion. In many ways, they will see it 


better. They will actually see some things before delegates themselves do. 


LIFE-NBC television of Democratic Convention 


will be like free trip there, with press passes 


Nyeteens into the ring with the Republi- 
can no 


ine: 


Will President Truman be renominated—or will 
k-horse candidate? 
nd LIFE and NBC 
up to give millions an eye-witness 
view to lift them out of their seats . 


Floor coverage from many vantage points that 
will show them the “big break” in the race for 
the nomination before most of the delegates them- 
selves see it... 

Behind-the-scenes coverage by LIFE’s editors 
that will produce a vivid, fascinating, tremen- 
dously informative picture of the big and little 


men who make nominees—or break them. 


As in LIFE itself, LIFE will dig out the mean- 
ingful, unpublicized events from behind closed 
doors—events that make the news make sense. 


Included in the telecast will be world-famous 
personalities ... news analysts . . . political big- 
wigs ... the man in the street . . . delegates at 
work and at play .. . spontancous demonstrations 
« - all the shouting, color, and excitement of the 
iggest political show on earth. 


If you live in or near any of the cities below and 


have access to a television set, don’t miss this ex- 
citing and historic joint venture in journalism— 
brought to you by LIFE and NBC, 


Telecasts begin July 12th, on these stations: 

WNBT, York WPTZ, Philadelphia 

NBW, Washington © WRGB, Schenectady 

WBAL-TV, Baltimore _ WBZ-TV, Boston 
WTVR, Richmond 


Also daily resumés on these other stations: 
KSD-TV, St. Louis WBEN-TV, Buffalo 
WW4J-TV, Detroit WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee 
WLWT, Cincinnati WTVT, Toledo 

KSTP-TY, St. Paul-Minneapolis 
KDYL-TY, Salt Lake City 
KTSL, Los Angeles WE’ Cleveland 


LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20, N.Y. 
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Louis-Walcott conrimueo 


PICTURES FOR CHAMPION’S ALBUM 


RECORDS | 
for July! 


1995: HE KNOCKS OUT MAX BAER IN HIS FIRST MILLION-DOLLAR GATE 


[7] ROBERT SHAW, Ein Deutsches Requiem — 
Brahms. Conducting the RCA Victor Chorale 
and Symphony Orchestra, Eleanor Steber, 
Soprano. James Peate, Baritone, OM-1236, 
$12.25, 

[C] LOTTE LEHMANN, Big City (her 
film). Lullaby—Brahms, Tru 
monn, God Bless America—Berlin, and The 
Kerry Dance —Molloy. MO-1226, $9.00 

[0] JEANETTE MacDONALD, R 

Songs from "Bitter Sw 
Strike Up The 8 


CANDIES 


. 
HEIDE ASSORTED JUJUBES 
HEIDE LICORICE PASTILLES 


. 
Makers of Fine Candies for 79 Years 


ee a eT 


with Flair/ 


tic Melo- 
Porgy ond 
ond others 


mosar7, $500 
[Z] ALLAN JONES, The Touch OF Your Hand— 
Horbach-Kern.’‘Sters In My Eyes— Fields 


Keeisler. 10-1419, $1.00 


JARMILA NOVOTNA: Songs of Lidico— 
Czech Folk Songs. Jan Masaryk at the piano, 
MO-936 [Re-issued by request), $4.75. 


~WWORCHESTRAL™ 
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| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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ARRAU, Burlesque in D Minor—Richard | 

Strauss. Konzertstiick in F Minor—Weber, | 

phony Orchestra, DM-1216, $6.00 | 

DORATI, Four Dance Episodes from | 

Copland. Dallas Symphony Orchestra, DM- | 

FIEDLER, Minvet—Boccherini. Minuet—Bol- | 
zoni. Boston *Pops"’ Orchestra. 10-1418, $1.00 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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RODZINSKI: Goyne, Ballet Suite—Khatcha- 
turian, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Album 
DV-19 ("Red Seal” De Luxe Records) $5.00 


INSTRUMENTAL 


[CJ THE PAGANINI QUARTET, Quartet in G 
‘Minor—Debusty. DM-1213, $6.00, Also DY- 
17, $9.00 

[Ey PRIMROSE, Andante Cantabile—Tchaikoy- 
shy. Liebesleid—Kreisler, 12-0287, $1.25 

Prices include Fe 


fo change witho ‘ale 
Bums also “available in monvol sequence ‘at 
$1.00 extra.) 


its good 
because 


bert Merrill on the RCA Vi 
‘day afternoons, over all NBC 


Que WORLDS: GREATEST ARTISTS aap 
ARE ON RCA VICTOR RECORDS 2! 


CLIP THIS COLUMN ry 
CHECK YOUR CHOICES at 
AND TAKE TO YOUR MUSIC SHOP ay) 1998: HE KNOCKS OUT SCHMELING, THE ONLY OPPONENT HE EVER HATED 
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! 
Sts flanor- aged Time helps luscious 


strawberries flavor-age to ripe perfection. And time 
brings perfection to Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, time for 
flavor-aging of its choice ingredients. Buy this big FULL 
QUART bottle —it gives you almost a glassful more 


than other so-called big bottles that hold as little os 


28 ounces. Get full value: get Clicquot Club “flavor- 
aged” Ginger Ale. 


clicavet 


(pronoun 


Clicquot Club Sparkling Water keeps a 
and sparklin w tall drink olive for one solid hour. 
g ater Chill the big Full Quart bottle before 
opening —it will hold its sparkling life for 


full two whole days when recapped and 
Quarts 15¢ BE 1007 money areal ey 


(Plus depo tra drink j, with Lo-n-g-e-r ‘life! 


sit 


Te 


the MEAT page iat abe Oldies sami 


How to make 4 fresh-cooked meals 
from half a ham 


Before you bring it home, have your meat-man 
saw off a generous shank end for lots of favor in 
a”boiled” dinner. Simmer it gently with carrots, - The remaining piece ts boneless and easily sliced 
with a sharp knife, Cut your first slices from the 
larger end, Make them fairly thick to fry or broil. 


i 4 Ham and 
Scalloped Potatoes 
| , ‘As you get to the smaller end of the boneless 
: piece, cut thinner slices. Use them in alternating 
Z 7 layers with sliced potatoes to make a dish of scal- 
Go 


Joped ham and potatoes, 


This way of getting four fresh-cooked meals from one cut of ham will 
Later in the week you can easily divide help you give your family more often the generous supply of B vitamins 
Socenter pace et Os beeen eee that ham provides, and the complete, high-quality protein that ham, like 


Miinihetese, Seo tanddccorseit, all meat, offers. Yes, there's thrift in the buying of meat, and also in 


if you like, with your favorite glaze. 
‘The stices will be small, but no less the way you use it. 
delicious. P. S, For help on your meat problems—listen to the Fred Waring Show—NBC stations—Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings. | 
es Asotin: AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE © Headquarters, Chicago ¢ Members throughout the U.S. — 
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TO CONTROL THE SACRAMENTO, ENGINEERS BUILT THE CLIFF AND LAKE OF SHASTA DAM 


MAN-MADE 
LANDSCAPES 


Americans have changed the face of the West 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR LIFE BY ANDREAS FEININGER 


Five generations ago the American West bore only such scars as 
the working of wind and water gave it. On the floor of an empty 
canyon in Utah an undiscovered outcropping of copper ore lay 
green in the sun; two miles underground on the coast of Califor- 
nia a rich unknown pool of oil stirred faintly with the turning of 
the earth. Beyond the Mississippi River stretched an untouched 
and spectacular land. 

Into this land poured millions of westering Americans who were 
themselves spectacular, men who were inclined to take a little 
powder and blow off the face of a mountain because they wanted to 
get at the metal inside or build an eight-lane highway because they 
felt the need to get somewhere in a hurry. They looked with awe 
and with love on the great landscapes, but before long they found 
that some of them got in the way. When this happened the Ameri- 
cans simply spat, got to work and made their own landscapes. In 


the course of a century they changed the face of half a continent. 

On the following 18 pages Lire shows how man has made over 
the landscape of the West. The photographs were taken by Andreas 
Feininger, who for two months journeyed between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific, using several cameras, including one with a 40-inch 
telephoto lens, to cope with the huge stature of his subject. His pho- 
tographs reflect not only American achievements but also some of 
the American character. Houston (pp. 66, 67), writhing with the de- 
light of growing up, flexes its muscles and feels that one day soon 
it will have no rival in all the Southwest. The enormous unsatisfied 
appetite of the young country keeps the Bingham copper mine (pp. 
68, 69) growing broader and deeper by the hour ina vain attempt to 
produce enough ore. The bare power lines of Hoover Dam, with no 
adornment but carrying 300,000 volts, strike out across the hills (pp. 
80,81) asdirectly as good Yankee attorneys pursuing a point of law. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 63 
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A wide river made of stone 


fell asleep easily in the sun 
) the land. Where they found 
s, they increased it only to the 


flows over an Indian trail 
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width of ’s axle, but the ified it with .T rew wider swiftly, iftly enough until 1940. Then 
from the rnando Valley thr e Santa Monica Mountai s burst = h concrete was poured onto the 

‘uns down to the hasin of Los An; . When the Americans vor of the a ] h ht cars to drive abreast. Now 
arrived and took the land, they were in a hur ” si huenga inaday. 
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Explosive 
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a Infantry, stationed 
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Machines terrace the sides 


and an 


of a copper canyon in Utah 


ss then 
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Bingham mine has 
the at hole 
once made by the 
f machines. 


d the canyon by almost 2,000 feet. ‘The 
than a billion dollars worth of metal. Dai 
1 wider as the landscape 


how to refine it profitably. The soldiers 
men and cranes franticall 


m finally came 
r of the canyon. In 50 et have carried 
concentric bench 


e than a billion tons of copper ore 
continuen on next race 69 


A familiar pattern fits over ; eiets da climate 


s from the E 
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a new setting in Los Angeles 
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d their white 
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The look of the Old World 
was brought to New Orleans 
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Serry-built 
war town 


of the man-made land- 
scapes of the We 
made and as impermanent as 
s. In 1941 this Cali- 
fornia hillside at Vallejo was 
bare and brown; within a year 


are assoon 


ly encrusted with 
ing together like 
on the si 


of a cliff. Daily 2,000shipya 
workers hurried to Mare 
land and returned. When the 
war ended many found jobs 
where but remained on 
hillside because they had 


the 
nowhere else to go. Five years 
from now the brick-and-ply- 
wood houses will be worn 
and warped beyond repair, un 
inhabitable, and the hillside 
will recover its nakedness. 
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trampling on the small cucumbers which until that time 

the poor land. Now a man-made forest stands on the hill 

1,000 closely packed shafts sink dow : i f water, As the known reserve of oil dwindle: 
° the forest reprodu 
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The face of San Francisco is 


bright with the western sun 
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San Francisco once had nothing te 


buildings presses down heavily on Nob Hill and 
ing out the emi s wher permanence, this part of San Francisco is relatively new. 
proach of ships. The houses now cover the Z the hills has sprung up mostly 
men who for years quarried out rocks and sand to ballast their ships roe 100s elien carthanalesail acoenibal mich ob toaleeto abil 


aph Hill, flatten- the he port. But for all 
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Hoover Dam 
power lines 


From Hoover Dam in Nevada 

these power lines crawl like 
leafless vines across the j 

ed foothills of the Black 

Mountains. The copper cables 

L - 

eter; for spans up to 1,000 

feet they hang humming in 

steel towers, 

300,000 volts to light 


who strung the cables had no 
thought for appearances, but 
behind them they left a land- 
seape as strange and lonely 

the surface of the moon. 


found her technique accomplished and other 
acting. They so dis 
er that he married her 
rry left the symphony 
jel in Hollywoe 


BULL FIDDLE BEAUTY 


A lovely California blonde makes 
a career out of a fat old viol 


mained a c 
und, 6-footin: 
s. From her 


rious occupationsshema t$5,000a year 
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ood things happen 
over Coffee... 


Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republic * 


There is no fence in any town 
Refreshing coffee can’t tear down! 


Iced coffee’s zestful flavor climbs 
Those little fences in folks’ minds 
That keep the best of friends apart 
And hide from each, the other’s heart. 


Yes, fences seem to disappear 
When we enjoy iced coffee’s cheer! 


ICED C 


xo" WAY CM 
THE “PRE ath. 1. Make ae et : 
yulor strength. = ef fee double stren, 

1. Make cafes regulon erIT aaginer not ihe emount of water jo or" bY Wsing half 

‘Cool in covered: non 2, Cf coffee. Your usval amount 
2 Cd SHOT Sager ond + Filla tell glass t0 the beim ys 

nor owes with it 2. Poor bor 1 brie with co, 

jn toll ol coffee over ice. 5; 4 

3. Seve 10 taste, ger ond 

zoom to teste ream 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras * Mexico * Venezuela 


With the cooperation of the NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 


Yes... the finest in 65 years 
THE FINEST THREE FEATHERS EVER BOTTLED! 


1. judge its NOBLE FLAVOR 


Drawn from treasured reserves of 
fragrant whiskies blended with choice, 
mellow-natured grain neutral spirits. 


2. Judge its RARE BOUQUET 


A grand aroma, subtly delicate yet 
richly deep—the unmistakable bouquet 
of true excellence in whiskey. 


we 


3. Judge its 
GENIAL CHARACTER 


It is these three great qualities which 
distinguish today's Three Feathers— 


finest bottling in all our 65 years. 

Blended to an incredible lightness, 
remarkably gentle-natured—we believe 
you will find it the pleasantest whiskey 
you have yet enjoyed. Judge it for yourself. 


THREE FEATHERS 
Choice of Good Judges 


BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. THREE FEATHERS DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK 


WATERPROOFED WITHOUT, — 
RUBBER! 


They're better than ever! 
© guaranteed waterproof 

© cut for comfort @ featherlight 
© odorless © durable 

© resistant to oil, acid, ete. 

@ laboratory tested 


Available in popular qualities 
fo meet every need 


E SHIELD CO., Inc. 


588 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 12, N. Y, 
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Dead Tired ? 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


EYES TIRED? Feel like you can't wait ‘til the 
day is over? You don't have to wait. Put two 
drops of Murine in each eye. You got— 


QUICK RELIEF! Fool that restful, soothing sen- 
sation that comes instantly. Murino’s 7 ingredi- 
ents were designed to bring quick relief from 
the discomfort of tired eyes, Try Murino today! 


MURINE, 


FOR YOUR EYES, 


Bull Fiddle Beauty conrmuco 


g's orchestra Helen Perry buzzes raptly on 
for the broadcast of the Texaco Star Theater. 


a a a 
AS A MOTHER Miss Perry sun-bathes with her 19-month-old son Gerry, She 
lets the hoy play with the huge double bass when he tires of his own toy guitar. 


DOUBLE 
ACTION 


Page 
MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Sound your “Z” when 
you drive in for the 
genuine. Sold coast- 
to-coast by better 
dealers at this sign. 
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Eager novice labors like a sharecropper to bring forth his first radish 


Around about July most suburban gardeners 
across the country can be counted on to start brag- 
ging about the marvelous vegetables they are get 
ting right out of their own backyards. Among those 
who will brag for the first time thi the eut- 
worms, bean beetles, corn borers and tree squirrels 
give him a break—is Woodrow Wilson Dillard, a 30- 
year-old real-estate agent of 
Decatur, Ga. Because he 
was an ‘apartment dweller 
before buying a home last 
October, this spring was Dil- 
lard’s first chance to farm 
his own land, There it lay, 
carly in the spring, warm 
and inviting and shimmer- 
ingin thesun. What if home- 
grown beans, as carping crit- 
ies always point out, would 
cost (including labor) three 
times the grocer’s price? Dil- 
lard fell hard. 

Soon he was enjoying one 
of the gardener’s most won- 
derfulexperiences:browsing 
ecgerly through seed pack- 
ets and fingering the fancy 
equipment in a local store 
(opposite) . 

But there was trouble at 
home. Dillard's wife Juanita 
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RADISH ROW is sown heavily by Dillard o: 
hisneighbor’s advice that he can th 


wanted a notably small vegetable garden, a remark- 
ably large shady lawn. Dillard, who dreamed of the 
opposite, asked coldly, “Do you want to eat grass?” 
He won a 40x30-foot plot. But he still had to win it 
away from nature. He worked two hours at dawn 
and two more at dusk spading the earth, tearing up 
weeds, moving rocks, hacking at roots and cutting 

down three large trees, in- 
cluding a black gum tree 
which Mrs. Dillard fancied 
as a place to hang her ham- 
mock (p. 91). By mid-May 
Dillard had planted 10 neat 
rows of squash, onions, rad- 
ishes, corn, okra, beans and 
cantaloupe—just in time for 
athree-week drought. 
ty law forced him to use his 
new garden hose early in the 
morning or not at all. By 
June the beetles were at his 
pole beans. With plenty of 
free advice from his neigh- 
bors to push him on, Dil- 
lard outlasted the stubborn 
land and unnatural weather. 
Finally there came a gold- 
en day in June when Farmer 
Dillard knelt in the dirt and 
plucked the first stumpy rad- 
ish from his garden (p. 92). 


itoutlater. 


gardeners, sells 


DELIGHTED by the complexity of an extension garden 
pruner, Dillard points it gunlike across the store counter, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


World Famous Photographer Says : 


DGEWORTH 
Puts Me ie Focus” 


321 East 44th Stroat 
——— New York City 
RICHMOND, vinotta 


Gentlemen, 


Without your fr 


Sétant Edgeworth Pipe Tobacco, 


th, I ind, m: 
and-a-quarter neg’ neh ™akesthe hour 


pass more 
helpalme focus my motu 


\' it the di 
‘riod Lo lay on. busin 
Cc Ans  Sobacee 


us my thoughts for 
1683 problems 
In my opinion, E. 


-~. aii, 
uy itin THOMAS UNDERWoo: 
the Seal-Pak cal 
Pocket Pouch... f 


Frese , 
Always Have you smoked EDGEWORTH SLICED Pipe Tobacco? 


“But . . . but the relay rules don’t say you can use a bowl of Wheaties!”” 


Many champions obey this rule... energy of 100% whole wheat. Proteins 
“Eat Wheaties as a training dish, with too. And . . . second bowlful good! Am- 
milk and fruit.” Good for you too. Offers erica’s favorite whole wheat flakes. 
all the vitamins, minerals and food Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions”! 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
for cats, 
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IN JUNE DILLARD DOGGEDLY HOES TOMATO PLANTS WITH VERBAL HELP| 


GARDENER'S WIFE (Ic/i) listens patiently while neigh. 
her own thriving tomato crop. Dillard tomato plants were limy 


MAKESHIFT BUG SPRAY, an old sock full of rotenone powder which Dil- 


lard belabors with a stick, is considered primitive by his fence-leaning hecklers, 


s 
broadcast of Davis - 
Cup Matches, Sept.4-5-6 


and the National Cham- 
pionships, Sept. 18-19, 


CONTINUED ON 


SPALDING 
KRO-BAT 


‘ile you need it 


e Want to put more point-winning sizzle 
into your drives and smashes— 

without risk of ruining your stroking 
and timing? 

Then—next match—come out swinging 
a new Spalding or Wright & Ditson. 


These new rackets are “Tri-Powered” 
strengthened at three vital points 
(throat, shoulders and bow) to help put 
more power and speed in your shots, 
Their extra “muscle” has been proved 
by laboratory “torture tests” they 
outlast ordinary rackets by wide margins! 


A. G. SPALDING @ BROS., INC. 


BOTH MADE BY 


pala 


as We pace 
in spor 


Nomne in your hands! Nothing up your sleeves! But look... 

sesout of your present income grows a wonderful future. 
‘There's a home in the country, college for your children, 
travel and fun for the whole family, even a comfortable 
retirement income for yourself. 

And this is no trick, no illusion. It really can happen! It is 

happening right now for millions of wise Americans who 

are buying U. S. Savings Bonds automatically on the Pay- 

roll Savings Plan. 


Here’s how the magic works. All you do is sign up for the 
Payroll Plan. Then regularly, automatically, part of every- 
thing you earn is used to purchase Savings Bonds. 

And magically, week after week, these automatic savings 
pile up the money you'll ned to pay for the future you want! 

Don’t forget that every dollar you put into Savings Bonds 
is a “money-making dollar” —that $75 Bond you buy today 
will be worth $100 in just 10 years. And these Bonds play 


a big part in helping keep our country financially sound and 
strong, too. 


‘They’re always available at any bank or post office. But 
the surest way—the easiest way—to build financial security 
for your future is to buy them automatically on the Pay- 
roll Plan. 

If you’re not on a payroll, and have a checking account, 
you can still enjoy the magic of automatic saving with the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. Ask about it at your bank. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING (S$ SURE SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS BONOS 
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G 
lnaleur Gardener CONTINUED 


THE DILLARDS HAVE SOME TROUBLE WITH A TREE 


wees 1 _ 


TROUBLE BEGAN when Mrs. Dillard discovered husband She wanted to sw 


nd his brother, still full of garden fever, felling favorite tree. tree was dying anyw 


hammock from it, Dillard clair 
Said his wife, “It doesn’t smell de 


a 


DILLARD WINS the argument and helps finish the cutting 
job while Mrs. Dillard watches skeptically from safe distance. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


effecti 


refreshing 


Sauipe LB 


Dental 
Cream 


The priceless ingredient of évery product 


is the honor and integrity of its. maker 
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ase this exclus 0 
Du Pont formula! 


A smaill section of the surface of 
an average car ;magnified 20 
times. The left side is shown still 
covered with Traffic Film. The 
right side has been cleaned with 
Du Pont NO. 7 POLISH. 


CONTAINS “STROKE SAVING” 
METHYL CELLULOSE 


Now you can make your car sparkling 
bright without hours of labor! Just use 
NO. 7 POLISH, which contains “stroke 
saving” methyl cellulose. This polish is 
made by a patented, exclusive Du Pont 
formula. It loosens grime and dirt fast 
. cleans up in a jiffy, without streaking! 
For the best results, with the least labor, 
use NO. 7 POLISH. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


specially for new cars—and others whose finish 
is in first-class condition. It cleans and wax- 

in one easy operation. Gives a brilliant lustre 
for months. Keeps cars looking new. 


DU PONT SPEEDY WAX 


Analear Gardener conrmvs 


SORROW AND TRIUMPH 
\ . 


to leaves of his best 


IN SILENT SORROW Dillard examines beetle di 
bean plants. He also expects to have trouble with mara 


ng rabbits, squirrels, 


4 ST RF 
IN QUIET TRIUMPH he pulls his first radish. 
it looked like the store variety, exclaimed, “I thou 


Signed, Sealed 
and Delicious 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


HE'S THE MEANEST BRAHMA, 
\'VE SEEN YET— AND 
NEVER BEEN RIDDEN! 


‘EXPERIENCE 


) BEST TEACHER’— AND 
ENCE 


T'VE HAD MORE 
RIDIN‘ BRAHMAS THAN Hi 


T NEVER SAW A 


(eres BUCK 
ye THAT ! 


—— 
\ MAKES THOSE BRAHMS ) TR OveR! TRIER ar 
JUMP FREE—GET OUT OF 
THE way Fas7/// IT 
TAKES AGILITY— AND 
LONG EXPERIENCE!™ 


THANKS, B0YS! THAT 
WAS A CLOSE ONE! 
—— 


‘EAPERIENCE COUNTS IN 
CHOOSING A CIGARETTE, 
| TOO. WITH MILLIONS WHO 
HAVE COMPARED DIFFERENT 
BRANDS, CAMELS ARE 
tHe CHOICE OF 
EXPERIENCE.” 


GREAT GOIN, KEN. THE JUDGES 
GAVE YOU 336 POINTS FOR 
THAT RIDE. THAT SHOULD 

MAKE YOU CHAMPION! 


Rodeo champ Kén- Katecl 


says: 


IR 
CONGRATULATIONS! COOL, MILD : val orn 
HAVE A CAMEL? CAMELS ARE THE @ 114.20 va! 
‘CHOICE OF EXPERIENCE’ or = qa ou we™ 
WITH ME! THEY SUIT 2908 1 for Tas 
My “T-ZONE’ 1 for Tei 
TO A'T’ baat on oe 
| $ ‘enn nS mn 
Gon see ey 
you BET T WILL! getone Y°° 


CAMEL'S THE CIGARETTE 


ma ars 
More PEOPLE ARE SMOKING 


J") CAMELS Tuan ever BEFORE 


he ) 
| ae ee eS 


_ 


